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ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE 
TEACHING OF CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


James E. 


STUDY of the progress made dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years in 


the area of speech education inevitably 
underscores the vast strides made in 
those speech disciplines applicable to 
children. Indeed, contemporary educa- 
tional philosophy demands that today’s 
youth be skilled in oral communication 
and it insists that such competence can 
best be effected through extensive use of 
various types of speech arts and activi- 
tles, 

Of the many techniques to accom- 
plish this goal, Creative Dramatics has 
proved to be especially successful in en- 
couraging and motivating child partici- 
pation. This is reflected in the develop- 
ment of academic offerings in Creative 
Dramatics at American universities. A 
study undertaken by the author in 1955 
indicated that over go leading colleges 


James E. Popovich is a specialist in creative 
speech activities for children as well as having 
done considerable post-doctoral work in speech 
pathology. He was formerly in charge of the 
Cain Park Creative Arts School, served as a 
member of the Governing Board of CTC and 
ANTA, was the 1956 Program Chairman of 
CTC, and has been very active in the Southern 
Speech Association and the Georgia Speech 
Association. He is a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Speech Association of America 
and a former officer of the Elementary School 
Division, Popovich is an Associate Professor of 
Speech at the University of Georgia. During 
recent summers, he has served as a Visiting 
Professor at Tufts University and the University 
of Texas. His Ph.D. (1955) is from North- 
western University. 


Popovich 


and universities offered one or more 
courses in Creative Dramatics and that 
an additional 79 schools offered related 
courses in which Creative Dramatics re- 
ceived special attention. The same study 
also indicated that in any given year, 
over 2,000 college students take course 
work in Creative Dramatics. Recently, 
professional agencies and organizations 
have encouraged special training in Cre- 
ative Dramatics among their members. 
Leaders in the fields of speech correc- 
tion, recreation, child psychology, child 
welfare, religious education, and _pro- 
grams for exceptional children have ex- 
pressed such interest. This interest, in 
addition to that of Colleges of Educa- 
tion which recommend Creative Dra- 
matics for elementary school certifica- 
tion, indicates an unusually fertile field 
for development in speech departments. 


But if such exposure and training for 
personnel in other fields is so valuable, 
it is important for the speech field to 
examine carefully the quality and na- 
courses available in Creative 
Dramatics. Much as we should like to 


ture ol 


claim an exactingly high, consistent, 
and relatively uniform standard of in- 
struction, a survey made four years 
ago indicated that such was not the 
case. Generally 


speaking, in many 


higher institutions, courses in Creative 
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Dramatics are taught by insufficiently 
trained or interested personnel who, for 
a variety of reasons, fail to recognize (or 
are incapable of teaching) the wide 
application of Creative Dramatics. In 
other institutions, the emerging promi- 
nence of Creative Dramatics as an area 
of graduate study and research has re- 
sulted in the assignment of advisers who 
themselves are not cognizant of either 
the application of the techniques, the 
literature, the history, or the critical 
areas of research possible to a scholar 
of Creative Dramatics. Recently, a ques- 
tionnaire on Creative Dramatics, di- 
rected to speech and drama administra- 
tive personnel, indicated that many in- 
dividuals who direct curricular 
policy in the speech field are themselves 
frequently confused as to what Creative 


broad 


Dramatics is or what a course in Cre- 
ative Dramatics should embrace. 
This article, then, is directed to those 


individuals who are responsible for 
broad academic planning in a speech 
department, to those in related areas 
who wish to understand the compre- 
hensive offering of work in Creative 
Dramatics, as well as to those who will 
be organizing the course itself and will 
be concerned with specific educational 


methods and objectiy es. 


THE RATIONALE 


Before proceeding, however, an ex- 
planation and justification for such pro- 
posed standardization should, perhaps, 
be made. The need for uniform organi- 
zation of the content of any academic 
discipline is recognized as an important 
and necessary procedure. Effective teach- 
ing and perceptive learning are directly 
related to the effectiveness of the or- 
ganization of the course in question. 
Frequently, attempts are made to stand- 
ardize the approach to such organiza- 
tion and to effect a national application 


by uniformity. This proposed plan 
recognizes that any rigidly organized 
projected master plan which is pro. 
jected may fail if it neglects the basic 
consideration of flexibility to meet the 
needs of different higher institutions, 


The very nature of American higher 
education insures the freedom of each 
institution and its faculties to grant 
credit, to plan curricula, to organize 
content disciplines, to apply require. 
ments of academic standards, etc., as the 
individual institution, working through 
its faculties, ordains. Nevertheless, re. 
sponsible professional association have, 
throughout the history of American 
higher education, made recommenda. 
tions regarding specific subject areas 
and have exerted strong ethical, regu 
latory, and discretionary powers. They 
have done this (1) to insure certain de. 
sirable unanimities regarding the con 
tent area, and (2) to suggest standards 
which, in the estimation of the con 
cerned national association, are deemed 
necessary. We have particularly observed 
the success of the American Medical 
Association and the American Speech 
and Hearing Association in making such 
specific recommendations. The Speech 
Association of America might well con 
sider proposing equally specific guid 
ance to insure fairly uniform instruc 
tion and training in special areas. 

Hence, this report, on the suggested 
organization of a credit-bearing course 
in the area of Creative Dramatics, is 
based upon a recognition of these com 
cepts and responsibilities. 


INITIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before planning the specific requite 
ments and objectives of any academic 
discipline, two considerations are fur 
damental; first, the amount of credit 
be granted by the institution for the 
work and, second, whether the cours 
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will be of an undergraduate or graduate 
level. 


Usually at those universities currently 
offering courses in Creative Dramatics, 
the pattern tends to be that of grant- 
ing three (3) semester or five (5) quarter 
credits. An initial assumption is usually 
made by the institution that the course, 
will appeal, 
sraduate students or teachers already 


as it inevitably does, to 


possessing the bachelor’s degree who 
intend to utilize this work in their grad- 
uate curriculum. At responsible schools, 
following the broad recommendations 
of national and regional accrediting 
bodies, this implies that if the five 
credits are quarter credits, the student 
is in a direct lecture-laboratory rela- 
tionship with the instructor for no less 
than fifty (50) fifty-minute sessions and 
in required reading and research ex- 
periences for a minimum of an addi- 


tional one hundred (100) hours. 


Also implied in the organization of a 
course in Creative Dramatics granting 
such graduate credit is that those en- 
rolled in such a course have graduate 
or near-graduate status and that their 
academic achievement is of graduate 
This that 
emphasis is placed upon the students’ 
competence in mastering the content of 
the course and in mastering independ- 


caliber. means considerable 


ent research in the area so that the stu- 
dents, on a graduate level, widen their 
understanding and perception of the 
academic disciplines involved. A course 
in Creative Dramatics at a reputable 
university should be organized in such 
a way that content and methodology are 
stressed, 


Those institutions offering less credit, 
offering than 
graduate credit, or credit based on the 


undergraduate — rather 


semester value, should make proper ad- 
justments to these required minimal 


standards recognized by accrediting or- 
ganizations of higher education. 


OBJECTIVES 


Before any course can be planned 
effectively, an analysis of the goals and 
objectives of such instruction is manda- 
tory. The wide variance of student back- 
grounds and experiences demands that 
the course be organized qualitatively to 
train both and other-major 
scholars. The basic purposes of a course 
in Creative Dramatics should be: 

(1) To teach students an understand- 
ing of the aesthetic appreciations 
inherent in mimetic and oral com- 
municative experiences. 

(2) To make students aware of the re- 
tionship of literature and the lit- 
erary modes to a practical appli- 
cation in the speech field. 

(3) To examine the history of ancient 
and modern pedagogy as it relates 
to creativity and speech instruction. 


speech 


(4) To analyze materials and research 
in related disciplines (such as so- 
ciology and child psychology) to 
understand the applicable concepts 
of behavioral elements inherent in 
mimetic participation. 

In addition to these broad objectives, 

there are many specific aims of a course 

in Creative Dramatics. Some of these 
goals are: 

(1) To examine the role and techniques 
of Creative Dramatics in ensuring 
general speech improvement as well 
as social and emotional develop- 
ment. 

(2) To instill in prospective teachers an 
understanding and appreciation of 
Creative Dramatics and its place in 
the curriculum (particularly, lan- 
guage arts) as well as the basic atti- 
tudes and philosophy conducive to 
good Creative Dramatics instruc- 
tion. 
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(3) To indicate the specific applica- 

tions of Creative Dramatics in 
teaching exceptional children—the 
speech-handicapped, 
retarded, 


the mentally 

the motor-handicapped, 
the gifted, etc. 

(4) To acquaint prospective teachers 
with textbooks, teaching aids, and 
instructional methods which make 
for successful 
experiences. 


Creative Dramatics 


REQUIREMENTS 


The content and methodology of a 
course in Creative Dramatics are best 
communicated to students through a 
variety of media. In addition to the 
textbook (and there are a few excellent 
ones in this field, especially Winifred 
Ward’s Playmaking Children), 
supplementary extra-textual materials 
should be encouraged, if not required. 


with 


Because one of the basic aims of a 
course in Creative Dramatics is to com- 
municate methods of instruction, a 
series of demonstration classes with chil- 
dren homogeneously grouped must be 
required. It has been estimated by rep- 
utable instructors of Creative Dramat- 
ics in higher institutions that about half 
of all the sessions of the course should 
be devoted to observation sessions. 
These sessions should be conducted in 
such a way that a superior teacher in- 
structing children in a normalized Cre- 
ative Dramatics class will communicate 
the very best techniques of utilizing this 
method of instruction. Those students 
enrolled in the course need careful 
guidance in observing with a high de- 
gree of perception and evaluation; the 
Creative Dramatics instructor is neces- 
sarily responsible for such guidance. 

In addition, the college students en- 
rolled in the course should themselves 
have a number of class sessions devoted 
to exercises in creativity, pantomimic 


experiences, and emotional or aesthetic 
responses. The material chosen for they 
sessions should, naturally, be of an adult 
level; the aim of these classes is to pro. 
vide for the college students a self-par. 
ticipative parallel to what they are ob 
serving and noting in the observation 
sessions. 

Students enrolled in the course jp 
Creative Dramatics should be expected 
to familiarize themselves with _ biblio 
graphic materials in the university |i 
brary. The instructor can effectively do 
this by requiring written or oral book 
reports. A research paper dealing with 
some phase of Creative Dramatics 
should also be required. This research 
paper should involve intensive library 
study and frequent conferences with the 
instructor. Final examinations and 
periodic quizzes are, of course, excellent 
methods of encouraging and testing the 
competence of the learners. 

Thus, demonstration classes, observa 
tion reports, participation sessions, li- 
brary research, book reports on outside 
readings and examinations can help 
re-enforce learning as well as challenge 
the students Creative 
Dramatics. 


enrolled in 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CONTENT MATERIAL 


Various lecturers find different meth- 
ods of teaching effective depending up 
on the personal techniques of instruc 
tion. However, regardless of the order 
or the method, the following content of 
the Creative Dramatics subject area 
must be thoroughly covered: 


I, Introductory Unit 

A. The role of Speech Education and its 
significance 

B. The purposes and objectives of Creative 
Dramatics 

C. A definition of terms 

D. Creative Dramatics as an oral and pal 
tomimic art form 

E. Creative Dramatics and its relationship 
with oral interpretation of literature 
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F. The Creative Spirit and self-expression 
II. The Relationship of Creative Dramatics to 
Child Growth 
A. Significant factors of child growth and 
development (a review of applicable 
child psychology) 
B. The early phases of Creative Dramatics 
1. Dramatic Play 
2. Pantomime and rhythms 
g. Improvisation 
C. The more complex phases of Creative 
Dramatics 
1. Characterization 
2. Story dramatization 
lll. The Procedure for Creative Dramatics 
A. Motivational methods 
B. Presentation of material 
C. Planning of dramatization 
D. The playing 
E. Methods of evaluation of the playing 
F. Re-playing 
G. Materials for Creative Dramatics (dis- 
cussion of children’s literature) 
IV. Uses of 
kinds of Creative Dramatics activities, ma- 


Creative Dramatics (covering 
terials, etc., for each type of institution 
and age level appeal of children involved) 
A. Creative 


1. Language Arts 


Dramatics in the clasroom 


2. Speech Improvement 
3. Course integration and the project 
method of teaching 
B. Creative Dramatics in the community 
1. Religious Education 
2. Home and neighborhood 
3. Recreation (Girl Scouts, playgrounds, 
etc.) 
C. Creative Dramatics and therapy 
1. Special education problems 
a. Mentally retarded (educable and 
_ trainable) 
b. Motor-handicapped 
c. Gifted 
2. Speech Correction 
V. Creative modern educa- 
tional philosophy (a review of history and 
development of Creative Dramatics) 


Dramatics and 


CONCLUSION 


During the past quarter century, the 
field of Creative Dramatics has grown 
more rapidly, developed more adher- 
interest than 
possibly any area of speech education. 


ents, and elicited more 
Its remarkable growth and recognition 
has been due to the uniqueness of the 
discipline and its excellent participa- 
tive and motivating elements. It has 
already made a significant contribution 
to the speech field. Now it stands on the 
threshold of unique service to other 
disciplines and areas—particularly edu- 
cation; recreation; religion; and socio-, 
psycho-, and speech-therapy. Those in- 
stitutions not offering work in Creative 
Dramatics at present should be exam- 
ining the potential service such a 
course might give. At the nearly one 
hundred institutions now offering such 
work administrators of speech depart- 
ments and instructors of courses in Cre- 
ative Dramatics will want to review 
their offerings. For Creative Dramatics, 
dealing with a complex behavioral ac- 
tivity, demands a high standard of com- 
petence since it emphasizes both con- 
tent and methodology. To meet such 
requirements, this plan recommends 
that institutions of higher learning or- 
ganize courses in Creative Dramatics to 
include strong emphases on content 
communication, observation and dem- 
library 
careful reading of relevant bibliography 


onstration sessions, research, 


and effective testing methods. 








JOHN P. RYAN’S ART OF TEACHING 


Loren Reid 


N his address in 1928 entitled “Quin- 
i tilian’s Message,” John P. Ryan, then 
thirteenth president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, said: 
“I would most earnestly plead the great 
need for more graduate study in the 
pedagogy of our subject.’ I quote these 
lines because I recall his saying to a 
freshman class in public speaking, with 
great earnestness, “We must study the 
pedagogy of our subject.” 

Across the years I remember the 
dignity with which he spoke the word 
pedagogy; he would indeed have wanted 
to be remembered as a classroom teacher. 
“I was put here to teach,” he often said; 
“I do not know how to do anything 
else.”” Always he sought 
making ideas 


methods of 
clear to students. He 
visited classes of other teachers, even of 
beginners. He liked to talk shop and 
re-explore the old and persistent ques- 
tions. Early in the century he developed 
an essentially modern approach to the 
teaching of public speaking, and he did 
this when many colleagues were still 


This article was presented by the author as a 
paper at the Chicago convention of the SAA 
in December, 1958. It combines with an 
objective analysis of the art of a distinguished 
teacher, the warm personal touch of a discern- 
ing student, who reports certain details from 
his own observation. 

The author is Professor of Speech and 
Dramatic Art at the University of Missouri. He 
was Executive Secretary of the Speech Associ- 
ation of America from 1945 through 1951, and 
President in 1957. He has served as an Associ- 
ate Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
and, beginning in 1960, will be on the Editorial 
Board of Speech Monographs. He has a B.A. 
from Grinnell College (1927), M.A. (1930) and 
Ph.D. (1932) from the State University of Iowa. 

1 Quarterly Journal of Speech, XV_ (April, 
1929), 178. 


concerned with elocution and expres. 
This therefore, focuses 
upon Ryan’s art as a teacher, especially 
of the beginning course, plus a brief 
excursion into his supplementary career 


sion. paper, 


as a teacher of and lecturer to busines 
and professional groups.* 


EDUCATION OF A TEACHER 


John Patrick Ryan was born April 6, 
1877, at Medina, New York. As a young. 
ster he suffered from a speech difficulty 
that he later described as a stutter. Ap 
parently he also had his share of anxiety 
over public appearances, ashe related 
years later to a grandson about to make 
his first speech in school: 


I would not give a cent for the boy who is 
not a bit scared. . The first speech I ever 
made in school was down in the 4th or 5th 
grade. And I was so scared that the memory 
of it still sticks in my mind. I cannot remember 
the grade but I remember the teacher. Her 
name was Miss Johnson. 

And the speech. It was a little poem about 
a silly little grasshopper who never looked be 
fore he leaped. . . . When came the end I was 


2Some of the materials of this article come 
from personal recollection; I was in one of his 
classes at Grinnell College in 1923-24. We me 
three days a week for two hours’ credit, the 
third meeting being a “studio” hour—a tem 
later dropped, that came from teachers @ 
elocution. No studio atmosphere colored thal 
class, however; we studied the art of speech 
making, with emphasis upon content and a& 
rangement. Other materials come from noté 
and outlines collected from Professor Ryal 
when he was visiting professor at the Univer 
sity of Missouri. Still other materials come 
from about thirty of his former colleagues and 
students who knew him at Grinnell; from the 
registrars of Cornell University and the Um 
versity of Chicago, where he studied; and 
particularly from Mrs. Elsie Haggard Ryal, 
who has been of great assistance in answering 
specific inquiries by mail. 
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drilled to stop, step to the audience and say, 
“The story teaches, ‘Always look before you 
leap.’ ” 

Well, I started off all right. But at that time 
I used to stutter a little. After the first line I 
broke in a stutter—then I beat it to the end. 
I finished with a wild 
burst of speed and ran to my seat. But halfway 


Faster and faster. . 


to my seat I suddenly stopped and threw at 
them, “Now the moral is, ‘Look before you 
leap.’ ” 

They all laughed and I started to cry. Miss 
Johnson came down to my desk, put her arm 
shoulder and said, “Never mind, 
Johnny, you did well, You finished. You did it. 
Stop crying.” 
still sticks. It 


make my 


across my 


. Well, you see, the memory 
is the irony of fate that I should 
living by teaching people to speak 
clearly, slowly, and effectively.8 

Ryan’s transcript from Cornell Uni- 
versity shows that he was graduated 
from Medina high school with credits 
in English, geography, physiology and 
hygiene, American history, plane geom- 
Latin 
position, Grecian history, Caesar, Cicero, 


etry, elementary algebra, com- 
Vergil, Greek composition, Xenophon, 


and Homer. 


Ryan was then too young to enter 
Cornell, so he taught school in a white 
frame building 


York. He 


was customary in the old 


New 
instructed various grades as 


near Lockport, 
country 
schools. At the age of 21 he matriculated 
at Cornell, and during the first year, 
his transcript reveals, he studied Greek, 
Latin, French, English, mathematics, 
hygiene, and bibliography. The Cornell 
Register has brief descriptions of most 
of his classes. English 1, for example, 
was a “one lecture 
weekly and two exercises in paragraph- 
ing, essay-draughting, and the _inter- 
pretation of illustrative texts.”” His train- 
ing in speech apparently began during 
his second in addition to 
German, French, and philosophy, he en- 


three-hour course, 


year, for, 


. ’From a letter in the possession of Mrs. 
yan. 


rolled and made his highest grade in 
English 20, Public Speaking. This 
course is described in part: 


A study of the elements of beauty and power 
in the language, and principles upon which 
the communication of thought and feeling 
depend. from orations, interpreted 
and assimilated, and delivered in class and in 
public with criticism and suggestion. 
to juniors . . 


Extracts 


_-.- Open 
. and to sophomores whose rec- 
ord in English I is of high grade and who 
purpose specializing in the department during 
junior and senior years. . . . Assistant Profes- 
sor Lee and Mr. Winans. 


The description appears under a formal 
statement about the aims of courses in 
oratory: to study principles of thought 
and expression inductively, with 
selections from orations and speeches of 
public men; to teach that there is no 
right speaking without right thinking, 
and that the way to right thinking is to 
enlarge the powers of observation, 
memory, and reason; to lay stress on 
interpretation of thought and emotion 
rational gestures prompted by im- 
pulse, and vocal culture that carries on 
voice-building and mind-training simul- 
taneously. “No imitation is permitted,” 
the statement continues; “the purpose 
is to train, not public readers and 
elocutionists, but public speakers,—to 
start the young speaker on a course that 
will enable him to speak with com- 
posure, dignity and grace, and to satisfy 
the various demands of public life.” 


Here indeed, at Cornell in 1899— 
Winans’ first year there—public speak- 
ing was struggling to break the bonds 
of elocution, though the bonds are 
still there, along with some welts and 
weals. Ryan’s junior year exposed him 
to English 6, Argumentative Writing, a 
study of masterpieces of argumentation, 
with lectures on the use of evidence; 
English 22, Grammar of Modern Eng- 
lish, for prospective high school teachers; 
English 51, Shakespeare Readings, with 
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the instructor, Professor Corson, ‘“‘read- 
ing entire a list of sixteen plays, one 
act at each reading”; English 45, Formal 
Oratory, the writing and delivery of 
orations; English 45a, The Masters and 
Masterpieces of Oratory, reading and 
lectures; English 42, Debate, and Eng- 
lish 42a, Oral Debate, elementary, with 
lectures, brief writing, and debates (here 
the instructors were again Professor Lee 
and Mr. Winans). Experimental psy- 
chology, general ethics, and psychology 
completed this year’s study. 

English 9, Advanced Composition, ap- 
peared on Ryan’s fourth year of studies, 
with fortnightly papers; English 19, 
Literary Forms; and English 43 and 43a, 
Extempore Speaking, elementary and 
advanced, with “Acting Assistant Profes- 
sor Winans” appearing as principal in- 
structor. “Weekly addresses thoroughly 
outlined and mastered,” says the 
Register of this course; exercises based 
upon assigned topics in the fields of 
American history and politics. Study of 
vocabulary and lectures on methods and 
systematic treatment. Open, in order of 
merit, to a limited number of students 
who have pursued English 40 and 4oa 
with also made 
available to Ryan, who did not have 
English 40 and 4oa.) English 43a, the 
advanced section, was open only to those 


distinction. (It was 


who showed special proficiency in Eng- 
lish 43; its instruction included weekly 
speaking exercises and formal addresses, 
and the single two-hour section met 
Monday from 4 to 6 in White Hall. The 
rest of Ryan’s schedule included four 
courses in philosophy, and one in inter- 
national law.‘ 

Ryan was graduated with an A.B. in 
igo2 and became high school principal 


I am indebted to James C. Skaine, De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, Cornell Uni- 
versity, for exploring the Cornell Register and 
securing this information (letter of January 7, 
1959). 


at Coshocton, Ohio. From there he went 
to Grinnell College in the fall of 1903 
as instructor in public speaking. Ap. 
parently courses in speech were offered 
that fall through the English depart. 
ment, at first under no separate heading; 
later the Grinnell College catalog car. 
ried the Rhetoric and 
Oratory. During his early years Ryan 
directed 


heading of 


plays and offered drama 
courses, but his principal interest was 
public speaking; 


offering in this 


at various times the 
area embraced argu 
mentation, debating, forms of public 
address, vocal interpretation of litera. 
ture, and speaking for the business man. 
He moved up the academic ladder in 
great steps, becoming a professor-elect of 
public speaking in 1906, and a full 
professor in 1907. Before long he began 
to think of graduate study and enrolled 
for the summer quarter of 1913 at the 
University of Chicago in the Depart 
ment of English. All in all he spent 
nine quarters at Chicago, including five 
consecutive quarters from the summer of 
1914 through the summer of 1915, and 
studied a full complement of courses in 
English: Milton, Origin of Mediaeval 
Drama, Religious Drama in England, 
History of English Literary Criticism, 
Chaucer, Introduction to the Science of 
Language, English Drama, Old English, 
Shakespeare, English Literary History, 
Middle Beowulf, Spenser, 
American Literature, Celtic Literature, 
English composition, and a single course 
in speech labelled Vocational Speaking. 
His thesis was “The Legend of William 
Langland”; his official sponsor was the 
Chaucerian scholar, John M. Manly; 
and he received the A.M. degree Septem: 
ber 3, 1915.° 


English, 


5 Any student of Ryan’s, scanning the list 
of Cornell and Chicago courses, will see at 
once the source of Ryan’s easy familiarity with 
English and world literature, and, incidentally, 
his strong interest in words and word deri- 
vations. 
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JOHN P. RYAN’S ART OF TEACHING 2g1 


[HE TERM “SPEECH” 


Back at Grinnell, Ryan must have 
begun about this time to wonder about 
the title of the department of which for 
so long he had been the head and only 
professor. It had gone by various titles, 
among them “Public 
Dramatic 
shows a “Department of Speech, Public 


Speaking, Reading, and Dramatic Art 


Speaking and 
\rt.” The catalog of 1916-17 


. devoted to the science and art of 
speech, and the cultural study of 
... The work is looked 
on as a separate field of knowledge, but 


as a servant in other fields of knowl- 


dramatic arts. 


edg« i 


ing all aspects of his growing field, and 


He sought a generic term cover- 


did not like Oratory, Expression, Speech 
Arts, Elocution, or even Rhetoric. All 
of these possibilities he discussed in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education 
for January, 1918—the lead article of 
that new publication, then beginning 
its fourth year under Editor James M. 
O'Neill. Public Speaking he liked bet- 
ter as the title of a course than as a name 
for a department: “it hinders rather than 
helps toward a right recognition of the 
department in the curriculum.” The 
best title “‘is Department of Speech. The 
word speech is old, short, simple, and 
stable, well-known, accurate, common, 
learned, and aca- 
connotes 
the art and denotes the science, or just 


definite, extensive, 


demically acceptable for it 


as well it denotes the art and connotes 


the science. Now is the time for 


teachers of speech to reorganize and to 
rename their department.” 

That same year the University of 
Wisconsin carried an ad in the QJSE 


6 Letter from Velma B. Hiser, of the Grin- 
nell College Department of Speech, October 
28, 1958. Profesor Hiser, who taught with Pro- 
fessor Ryan at Grinnell, located valuable ma- 
terials for me, and contributed much informa- 
ion growing out of her long association with 
the department. . 


for its “Department of Public Speak- 
ing’; ads also appeared for the Curry 
“School of Expression,” the North- 
western University “School of Oratory 
and Physical Education,” King’s “School 
of Oratory” at Pittsburgh, and Kansas 
Wesleyan’s “School of Oratory” at 
Salina. Cornell University noted that 
summer session courses were available in 
Public Speaking and Oral English for 
Teachers, along with Elementary and 
Advanced Voice Training, but without 
mention of the name of the department; 
information could be secured directly 
from the secretary of the University. A 
teachers’ agency sought to enlist “teach- 
ers of oratory, elocution, and supervisors 
of reading.” Books were being advertised 
under the titles of Public Speaking 
(Winans) and Effective Speaking (A. E. 
Phillips—principal of the “Phillips 
School of Oratory”)—and also under 
titles like Talks on Expression (Powers). 
All in all the forty-one year old Ryan 
was casting his lot with the new trend 
in the field as opposed to the old. A 
glance through the 1921 volume of the 
QJSE—three years after the Ryan article 
—shows an ad for the Department of 
Speech at Wisconsin, an appeal to 
graduates to teach in the field of speech, 
announcements of Models of Speech 
Composition (O'Neill), The Delivery of 
a Speech (Immel), and Fundamentals of 
Speech (Woolbert). | Northwestern’s 
School of Oratory changed—apparently 
at mid year—to School of Speech; but 
the State University of Iowa, according 
to its summer session announcement, 
preferred the terminology “Department 
of Public Speaking.” So the new word 
took hold, but slowly. 





ART OF TEACHING: BROAD VIEW 


I found myself in Ryan’s public speak- 
ing class the first semester of my fresh- 
man year without ever having heard of 
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him. I had enrolled for public speaking 
simply because I had enjoyed high 
school debating and declamation. Our 
class gathered in an auditorium; we 
were clustered on either side of the 
center aisle. In a few minutes a hand- 
some with a mustache entered 
through the right hand door at the front 
of the room, banged the keys on the 
piano as he passed it, and stood before 
us in the middle of the aisle. “This is 
a class in public speaking,” he boomed, 
and “this bit of protoplasm standing in 
front of you is named Ryan.” As the 
section was too large, he shuffled the 
enrollment cards, cut the pack, and sent 
half the group to another instructor. I 
remember being somehow pleased that 
my name was not among those who had 
to leave; I also recall that a few of the 
students were muttering as they filed out. 


man 


Ryan then announced that our text- 
book was Fundamentals of Speech. 
“Woolbert is one man in the _ profes- 
sion,” said he, “whose psychology is 
right.” During the semester we were 
exposed to liberal doses of Woolbert 
psychology, but most of the time we 
made short speeches—scores of them. 
“At Newton, 
“they make washers. At 
Grinnell we make one-minute speeches.” 
For Ryan, as everybody knows, was a 
great believer in the short speech. It 
was far better to spend the early part 
of the first course making short speeches 
until students had mastered basic prob- 
lems. Longer speeches could come later 
on. Whether, however, the student spoke 
for a long time or a short one, he must 
have something worth while to say; 
otherwise Ryan would declare vigorous- 
ly that the talk was filled only with 
beautiful sunshine. 


Iowa,” Ryan would say, 


one-minute 


An important contribution of Ryan’s 
course was his discussion of topics re- 
lated not alone to speech but to the 


whole business of living and to the 
problem of learning to be a good sty. 
dent. One day he asked us, “What is 
the most important thing in the world?” 
We were taken by surprise, for we were 
sitting there filled with one-minute 
speeches. We offered various guesses; 
love, religion, home and family, even 
the one-minute speech itself. None of 
these guesses was correct: the greatest 
thing was health. To teach the value of 
health was a cornerstone in the Ryan 
pedagogy. One who has lost health has 
lost much indeed. This point being 
made, he inquired what was the second 
greatest thing in the world: the answer 
was not home or mother or even speech, 
but economic independence. Every boy 
and girl should be able to stand on his 
own feet and make his own way. A third 
question was, “What do you know to 
day?” We were proud to be able to 
answer that one promptly, and we did; 
“Nothing.” In the presence of all that 
was to be learned, confirmed Ryan, we 
should adopt the humility of the 
scholar. 

Not long afterwards we had a review 
lesson. “What is the greatest thing in 
the world?” “Health!” we roared. Years 
before, went a current rumor, Ryan had 
been critically ill; that experience had 
made him resolve to teach students to 
appreciate the one great gift. And teach 
us he did; if on a rainy day anybody 
came to class improperly attired, Ryan 
would send him home through the rain 
to get rubbers and raincoat. “No need 
to try to teach you to speak,” he would 
declare, “until you learn to take care of 
your health.” When he asked the second 
question, we replied: “Economic it 
dependence!” We were also able to re 
call the proper answer to the third 
question. After our responses he stood a 
moment, quiet and still. Finally he 
said, “I may never be able to teach you 
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anything as important as that. The class 
is dismissed.” We were surprised by this 
sudden turn of events, but we remem- 
bered the point. 


Ryan was deeply concerned that his 
charges master the art of being a good 
student. Favorite lectures dealt with the 
art of study. He had a lecture, for ex- 
ample, “How Some Students Write a 
100% Examination.” It began with the 
story of the college man who phoned 
Dad that he 
said Dad. “50 in math and 50 in Span- 


, 


had got 100%. ‘How?’ 


ish.” Then followed a discussion of 
kinds of examinations, with suggestions 
for preparing for them and writing 
them. On occasion when he gave us a 
classroom test he would walk around 
the auditorium, peer over our shoulders, 
take his pencil and correct our answers. 
We marvelled at this professor who 
would ask questions and then supply 
part of the answers. Sometimes he would 
take away the sheet the student was 
writing on, and make him start a fresh 
sheet—because the answer was awkward- 
ly worked or unorganized. We learned to 
write examinations with care. 


Ryan also developed habits of good 
thinking. His advice had a faculty- 
psychology orientation—his notes con- 
tain references to will, mind, memory, 
and the power of this and that—but the 
sense is good. Observation is of para- 
mount importance: “The wail of all 
failures is, ‘] never noticed that.’” The 


good mind, he 


“ever seeks 
principles.” He sought to build qualities 


declared, 


of self-assurance. He scolded us if we be- 
meaned or belittled ourselves, or if we 
offered senseless apologies or expla- 
nations. “Allow no negative thought to 
cross the mind.” For doubt and fear, 


substitute confidence: 

Yes, but how? By the will. Say aloud, “I 
will”; then whisper, “I will”; then think, “I 
will.” I will conquer fear. There is one way. 


Do the thing that is feared. The mental action 
must be well directed.7 


Other little lectures—little was a 
favorite word, as in little lecture, little 
plan, little speech—dealt with “Learn- 
ing How to Concentrate,” “Improving 
the Memory.” 

At times he would make a sudden 
offer of cash to any one who could 
produce a certain bit of information. 
One class struggled to earn a dollar bill 
by reciting a special list of precepts; as 
it turned he sought those of 
Polonius, not those of Moses. Professor 
Hiser wrote: 


out, 


One of Ryan’s sources of inspiration to his 
students was the birthday biography. On a 
well-known man’s birthday he would give a lit- 
tle masterpiece of the individual and students 
would guess who he was. I used to urge him 
to publish these biographies in the form of a 
birthday book, but he would not do so.8 


Mrs. Ryan wrote: “He was in the habit 
of keeping birthday dates of men and 
women from all fields and wrote biog- 
raphies of most of them. I think he 
used a few in his series of talks in 
Columbia: Patrick Henry, Robert Inger- 
soll, Florence Nightingale, etc.”® Here is 
the way a student tells it—Dr. Betty Ann 


7From mimeographed leaflets prepared for 
a series of public speaking lessons presented to 
the Missouri Bankers Association, April 15, 1950. 

8 Letter, November 28, 1958. 

9 Letter, January 14, 1959. Ryan visited my 
class in British and American Oratory in 1950 
as guest lecturer. The subject: Patrick Henry. 
His lecture featured a graphic description of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in the days of Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, James Madison, 
and Thomas Jefferson. Next year I decided 
to research the topic and duplicate the lecture, 
but I found myself reading so far afield to 
locate the needed details that I postponed the 
plan until I could find more time. At Missouri 
we learned never to underestimate the amount 
of toil he put into his preparation. He often 
said, “To deliver a speech is easy. But to 
prepare it—that is hard work.” 

Dr. Robert P. Friedman of the University of 
Missouri also recalls Ryan’s use of anniversary 
dates. Sometimes, says Dr. Friedman, Ryan 
would, at the close of a round of speeches, 
ask the class if any one knew whose birthday 
it was; after questioning he would disclose that 
it was, for example, the anniversary of Robert 
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Wilson of Purdue University: “I recall 
Dr. Ryan marching into class and say- 
ing, ‘I have 50c for any one who can 
tell me what famous person was born 
today.’ No one won the 50c—but we did 
start remembering important dates.” 
She went on to write: “He believed that 
you must have something to say if you 
intend to give speeches. He constantly 
tried to make us more cognizant of 
current events, important historical hap- 
penings, and general information needed 
by educated people. He launched 
me into a vocabulary building program 
that I have maintained all these years.” 


I never saw anyone take any money 
from Ryan either—but I know how 
eagerly we tried to meet his expectations, 
whether we were trying to excel at one 
of his little games or, more importantly, 
to do well in the art of becoming a 
good student. 


The breadth of Ryan’s teaching grew 
naturally out of his own educational 
interests. He was well read in history, 
biography, literature; most of the new 
non-fiction titles caught his eye, though 
he was not especially interested in new 
fiction. He kept a record of books read 
and wrote comments in them; many of 
these are still in Mrs. Ryan’s possession. 
He knew more about Lincoln than some 
who have written books on the subject. 
Another Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He made continual reference 
to the Bible and to Shakespeare. An 
extra-curricular venture was to prepare 
a little 


favorite was 


the Constitution. 
Printed on heavy paper, designed to 


folder about 


slip into a coat pocket so that any one 
could spend a few minutes a day to 


E. Lee. Then would come interesting facts 
about Lee. “Now,” concluded Ryan, “wouldn't 
that have made a better subject for a_ talk 
than that, and that, and that” (referring to 
subjects discussed that hour). The moral, of 
course, is that good subjects may be closer at 
hand than students realize. 


familiarize himself with its contents, jt 
reveals much of Ryan’s imagination and 
ingenuity as a teacher—this time on the 
subject of our constitutional heritage, 


Ryan also liked to peer into the mean. 
ing of words. He would discuss the 
meaning of education, nomination, 
democracy, and scores of others. Ong 
in a lecture he said that Williamsburg, 
Virginia, was a unique town—going on 
to explain, with a great twinkle, that 
unique came from unus, one, and equus, 
horse; therefore, a one-horse town. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, Ryan used his 
etymology to clarify and to illuminate 
any term he wished to define. 


Part of Ryan’s success grew from the 
fact that he, liberally educated himself, 
taught at Grinnell, a fine liberal arts 
college, listed in 1957 among the ‘top 
ten liberal arts institutions by the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Chesly Manly. It has 
been singled out for one kind of at 
tention or another by a score or more 
of foundations. A Who’s Who survey 
once ranked Grinnell seventh among 
comparable liberal arts colleges in the 
country. But Grinnell’s high standing 
was known to academicians long before 
these formal Speech 


prospers when its students have eas 


appraisals. 


access to strong departments in human 
ities, social studies, and sciences; and 
that situation long prevailed at Grinnell. 
One reason of course why speech thrived 
at Grinnell was that Ryan was on hand 
to exemplify its dignity and usefulness 
as an academic discipline; there was at 
times faculty opposition but there was 
Grinnell 
was therefore one of the first among i 


also strong faculty support. 
stitutions to establish a separate Depart 
ment of Speech. Given a less favorable 
situation, or a professor of less talent, 
speech would not have developed at 
Grinnell as it did or as well as it did. 
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OrDER WAS RYAN’s First LAw 


Nine meetings out of ten Ryan 
worked steadily away at the unglamorous 
problems of improving thinking and 
speaking. We made impromptu speeches 
and prepared speeches; we studied the 
text and had recitations on theory and 
principle; we worked on a few sensible 
principles of gesture and vocal effective- 
ness; we followed Woolbert on thought, 
language, voice, action (later the great 
man himself visited our campus and ad- 
dressed us); we read and discussed pro- 
yocative articles in contemporary peri- 


odicals. 


Order, method, system, organization, 
plan, was the heart of the Ryan peda- 
gogy. “I never in my life entered a class- 
room without a little plan of what I 
wanted to accomplish during that hour.” 
If he did not hand students a syllabus of 
assignments, he at any rate carried a 
folder to contained the 


class which 


calendar and schedule. 


Organization was also the heart of 
Ryan's rhetoric. He taught that every 
speech had four parts: the introduction, 
the purpose, the body, and conclusion. 
“Approach the idea,” he would say, 
‘state the idea, develop the idea, leave 
the idea.”” Even a one-minute speech 
would have its beginning, its purpose, 
its middle, its end. 


repeated, 


“No outline,” he 
“no organization; no organi- 
zation, no speech.” “Many talk,” he 
declared, “but few make a speech. A 
string of stories is not a speech.” So he 
emphasized the structure and backbone 
of the organized speech. One-minute 
washers at Newton, one-minute speeches 
at Grinnell. purpose, 
body, conclusion. Approach the idea, 


Introduction, 


state the idea, develop the idea, leave 
the idea. 
Ryan showed great genius in the 


conduct of his recitations. He wanted 


to develop a true extempore style. He 
discouraged notes. In order to combat 
any tendency to memorization, he did 
interesting things with the assigned time 
limits. He might ask us to prepare a 
three-minute talk, and then, when we 
appeared, limit us to two minutes. This 
procedure called for quick re-thinking. 
Or he might revise our subjects, and ask 
us to go at them impromptu. Or he 
might collect all our outlines, then let 
us study another  student’s 
briefly, and talk on it. 

We might have despaired, but before 
we could, he would read us a speech 
from Lincoln: for example, the speech 
to the 166th Ohio regiment. “Soldiers: I 
suppose you are going home to see your 
families and friends. For the services 
you have done in this great struggle in 
which we all engaged, I present you 
sincere thanks for myself 
country.” 

That's the introduction. Now the pur- 
pose: “I almost always feel inclined, 
when I happen to say anything to 
soldiers, to impress upon them, in a 
few brief remarks, the importance of 
success in this contest.” 

And so on. Another favorite was 
Andrew Mellon’s little speech on “Suc- 
cess.” Moreover, there was a continual 
flood of model speeches by Ryan him- 
self. “I will step over here,” he would 
say, “and make a little speech on ‘How 
to Make a Speech.’” Out would flow 
the four parts, perfectly obvious; then 
some then “I will step 
over here and make a little speech on 
‘The Two Methods of Preparing a 
Speech.’ ”’ Again, the four parts. No out- 
line, no organization; no organization, 
no speech. Order was Ryan’s first law. 


outline 


and the 


discussion: 


How To BE UNFORGETTABLE 


Ryan was a memorable teacher. He 
could make ideas unforgettable. He had 
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a gift of emphasis, of staging, of phras- 
ing, of impact. These qualities are 
worthy of emulation, as they extend a 
teacher’s influence forward into the 
eternal future. 

He made use of memory-aiding de- 
vices. Most of his students will recall the 
four kinds of introductions: anecdotal, 
personal, illustrative, general. The initial 
letters of these spell “A Pig.” Similarly 
there kinds of conclusions: 
illustrative, per- 
sonal, spelling “Ship.” Less well-known 
are the four R’s in planning a speech of 
acceptance: Return thanks for the gift; 
Reply to speech of the presenter; Refer 
to the gift—its usefulness or beauty; 
Repeat thanks. 

He would state an idea succinctly and 


were four 


summary, hortatory, 


often repeat it. “Do not make the gods 
weep, make 


speeches compelling. “A fool convinces 


was his reminder to 
me with his reasons—a wise man with 
my reasons. Seventy-five per cent of your 
And 
idea, 


speech is made by the audience.” 
state the 
develop the idea, leave the idea.” 
“The reading of 
speeches is an acquired taste.” This I 
have carried in mind for years. On an- 
other occasion he declared, “Truth is 
net in this fist” (holding up his right 
fist) “‘nor in this fist’ (holding up the 
left), “but in the conflict that grows out 
of them.” Once he told about a great 
orator, born in Dublin, who crossed the 
and 


“approach the idea, 


Once he = said, 


Irish sea found himself in the 
British House of Commons. “In _ his 
upper-left coat pocket was a sheaf of 
notes—about America. In the left side 
pocket was a sheaf of notes—about 
India. And in the right side pocket was 
a sheaf of notes—about France.” No one 
would dream of disputing this detail 
unless he somehow felt that history was 
wiser than poetry. “Abraham Lincoln 
made the greatest three-minute speech 








ever delivered, the Gettysburg Address 
the greatest twenty-minute speech eyer 
delivered, the Second Inaugural; the 
greatest one-hour speech ever delivered, 
the Cooper Union address.” One might 
offer competing candidates in any of 
these categories, but he would not be 
able to escape the contagion of Ryan's 
great admiration for Lincoln as 4 
speaker, and years later he would re 
member the way in which Ryan had 
stated these judgments. 
TEACHER OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 

Ryan’s prime interest was teaching 
young men but his in 
struction of business and_ professional 


and women, 
men was a close second. For years he 
motored one evening a week to De 
Moines to offer an off-campus course, 
More than 8000 men enrolled in these 
classes. For them he devised printed 
leaflets that basis for his 
text, Successful Speech Making, circu 


became the 


lated almost exclusively to adult stu 
dents. 
Ryan’s acquaintance with busines 


men led him to many opportunities to 
speak to convention groups. He spoke 
five successive the National 
Monument Dealers. He developed a 
lecture, “Life and Worth of Albert 
Pike,” for Masonic orders. The history 
of heating, 


years to 


built around Franklin, was 
a favorite 
companies. 


with furnace and_ heating 
Two of his addresses to life 
insurance groups were printed in Life 
Selling. Canners, nurses, 
corporations, lumbermen, 
sales managers, poultry dealers, real 


Insurance 


automobile 


estate salesmen—these and many others 
heard Ryan again and again. “The list 
writes Mrs. Ryan.” 
He trained salesmen and sales managets 


is really endless,” 


10 Letter to the author, January 14, 1959: 
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and conducted classes in salesmanship. 
Advertising groups enjoyed his humor 
and his good sense. Flag Day audiences 
and Decoration Day audiences heard 
him. 

To each of his speaking assignments 
Rvan brought imagination and arduous 
preparation. If he were to talk to lum- 
ber dealers, he would turn the pages of 
company house organs in order to sat- 
urate himself with the problems of lum- 
ber merchandising. Along with his pres- 
entation Of facts and examples, he ap- 
pealed to his business friends to search 
out the ideals of their professions: a 
lumber dealer, for example, should re- 
alize that he dealt not merely in boards, 
nails, and cement, but also that he was 
involved in the end products of those 
materials: homes, schools, churches, a 
community, a nation. An hour listening 
to Ryan was well spent because into 
that hour went many hours of think- 
ing. “To deliver a speech is easy. But 
to prepare it—that is hard work.” 


A FEw TRIBUTES 


In compiling this paper I wrote many 
former students and colleagues. Here 
are, in brief, some comments: 


Velma B. (Grinnell College): 
“Ryan had faith in the inherent worth 
of his individual students. He built in 


Hiser 


each one a confidence, in his own abil- 
ity. Probably this, and the ability to 
think more clearly and logically, along 
with the desire to live more fully and 
completely, were Ryan’s greatest gifts 
to his students.” 

David K. Berlo (Michigan State Uni- 
versity): “His excitement was contagious, 
his honesty was worthy of imitation, his 
ability to dramatize issues of consider: 
able import by personalizing them was 
motivating. One could see that he loved 
to teach.” 


Herbert A. Wichelns (Cornell Uni- 
versity): “Ryan was a fortunate prod- 
uct of a fortunate time; an integrated 
personality, because the phrase was not 
yet needed. His was the Emersonian 
idea of eloquence as the expression of 
a man’s total personal quality. The com- 
mittee-drafted, staff-edited patchwork of 
devices and contrivances—the Madison 
Avenue artifact—would have repelled 
him, just as the picture of Woodrow 
Wilson pecking out his messages on his 
own typewriter must have seemed em- 
inently right to him. For his emphasis 
was always on the individual—a very 
young and immature individual per- 
haps, but still an individual struggling 
to find the right expression for the truth 
that was in him and to communicate it 
in a society whose members met face-to- 
face—and who brought their minds 
with them to the meeting. A strong per- 
sonality himself, he delighted to bring 
out the strength in others and, like an- 
other great teacher of his time, took a 
steadfast joy in the simple but strenu- 
ous task of helping boys and girls to 
be more useful when they talked.” 

Robert P. (University of 
Missouri): “He was a masterful teach- 
er with teaching by example his forte. 
He taught through little speeches, as 
many as ten or twelve per lecture, each 
one clearly labeled as ‘a little speech’ 
and each one developed complete with 
introduction, purpose, body, and con- 
clusion. 





Friedman 


... To sum it up I could say 
that Professor Ryan had a very bad 
case of irresistibly contagious enthusi- 
asm. It infected his students in epidemic 
proportions.” 

H. C. Harshbarger (State University 
of Iowa): “From Ryan we learned that 
speech has a past, a past securely rooted 
in Quintilian. From him we were con- 
vinced that there was ‘no substitute for 
knowledge,’ that this knowledge must 
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be well organized, and that the speech 
must be effectively delivered.” 

Andrew T. Weaver (University of 
Wisconsin): “Ryan was the moving spirit 
in bringing our profession around to 
the general use of speech as the com- 
prehensive term best suited to our field. 
He was a fine teacher, greatly beloved 
by his students and deeply respected by 
his colleagues. He was well grounded 
in classical rhetoric. One of his favorite 
professional lectures was on the topic 
“Two Great Teachers of Speech.’ This 
dealt with Quintilian and Shakespeare.” 

David C. Phillips (University of 
Connecticut): “My most lasting impres- 
sion of J. P. Ryan was the integrity of 
the man. This was essential in the early 
days of speech when the field as an 
academic subject was under attack from 
many quarters. He knew what he 
wanted, and he never varied from the 
chosen course. There may have been 
others who taught speech as well as or 
better than Ryan. Few if any could 
match his ability to teach the personal 
qualities that make a speaker effective. 
It was this that made nearly every stu- 
dent at Grinnell want to ‘take a course 
with Ryan.’ ’ 

Frank M. Rarig (University of Min- 
nesota): “During one academic year, 
as office mate of John Ryan, I became 
acquainted with him as a_ professional 
man and as a private person. In both 
these roles, he had a large capacity fon 
friendship. As a teacher, he eased stu- 
dents into a course in public speaking. 
There was in his presentation nothing 
of the pretentious or the formidable. 
His art of teaching took into account the 
feelings of beginning students, so that 
almost before they knew it they found 
themselves speaking as easily before 
their classmates as in private conversa- 
tion.” 


Kermit Crawley (Stephens College, 
Columbia): “He had the unusual knack 
of getting us to accomplish things jp 
the field of speaking which we had felt 
we couldn’t possibly do. Teachers come 
and go, but there will never be another 
one like Professor Ryan.” 

H. O. Monahan (Des Moines Register 
and Tribune): “I don’t think anyone 
who participated would ever forget the 
experience and the wonderful teaching 
of Dr. Ryan. Many of the men who 
studied under Dr. Ryan here, advanced 
to high positions in Des Moines and in 
other cities.” 

Paul R. Beall (consultant, Annapolis, 
Maryland): “If I may paraphrase Evarts 
on Cicero, Ryan, among speech teachers, 
was the wisest of the greatest, the great- 
est of the wisest, and the teacher of us 
all.” 

Mary G. Jones (Grinnell College): 
“In the intangibles, his influence was 
as deeply felt as it was in his teaching 
of speech organization and delivery. He 
taught his students to think on their 
feet, to have the strength of their own 
convictions, and to respect the dignity 
of man.” 

Joseph Welch (attorney at law, in 
a preface for the projected revision of 
Ryan’s Successful Speech Making by 
Vanderpool and Hiser): “More than 
any other man, he gave me the tools 
with which I have worked for what is 
now a life time. My gratitude is bound: 
less. I once heard a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States say, ‘In my youth I had one truly 
inspirational teacher. It was enough.’ | 
was twice blessed. I had such a teacher 
in high school and I have publicly ac 
knowledged my debt to her. Now | 
acknowledge my great debt to the late 
and the great John P. Ryan. When! 
say, ‘He taught me to speak,’ what can 
be added?” 
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To round off this section, I quote 
again from Dr. Phillips, who taught two 
vear’s on Ryan’s staff, and who, in a 
study of Grinnell graduates of that 
period, found that go per cent of them 
unrequired subject. 
fifteen students 
went on to the Ph.D. in speech, and 
countless others took Ph.D.’s in other 


took speec h—an 


Moreover, twelve or 


subjects. 


[THE LAstr YEAR 


The University of Missouri has for a 
number of years had on the faculty of 
its College of Arts and Science one or 
two distinguished emeritus scholars on 
The 


ments of English and geology, for ex- 


part-time appointment. depart: 
ample, have had recent appointees in 
Winans and 
Frank M. Rarig at one time held part- 


this category. James A. 


time emeritus appointments, each for 
several years, at Missouri. Early in 1949 
the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art corresponded with Professor 
Ryan, living in La Jolla, Cal- 


ifornia, about a vacancy for 1949-50. He 


then 


had retired in June, 1947; Grinnell had 
LL.D. in 1946. He 
arrived on our campus in September, 
i949; and incidentally found his office 


awarded him an 


filled with flowers, sent by Des Moines 


students who had learned that their 


professor was resuming his_ teaching 


career. 


We had no fanfare about his coming; 
we assigned him two courses and turned 
him loose. Before long, however, amaz- 


ing compliments about his teaching 
were drifting to the chairman’s office 
both from underclass and upperclass 


students. His enthusiasm 
limit. He 


taught an extra session of the beginning 


energy and 


this last vear were without 


course, he made guest lecture appear- 
ances at seminars, he entered into de- 
partmental discussions. With Mrs. Ryan 
he audited a beginning Spanish course. 
He organized a series of talks about pub- 
lic speaking for the Missouri Bankers 
Association. 

In the spring of 1950 he was invited 
by the Missouri Chamber of Commerce 
to be the principal speaker at its state 
convention. He investigated the origins 
of the chamber of commerce movement, 
included statistics on the growth of the 
organization, and stressed the usefulness 
of this cooperative enterprise. Members 
from St. Louis were so impressed by his 
talk that they extended him an invita- 
tion to join the St. Louis organization 
as director of education. After deliber- 
ation he decided to undertake this new 
assignment. He stayed at Columbia a 
fortnight after commencement to give 
a summer session series of lectures, 
drove his Packard back to La _ Jolla, 
and returned to St. Louis that fall. In 
a few weeks he fell ill, and died on 
February 27, 1951. 
Although most of his professional 
career was spent at Grinnell, Ryan had, 
in addition to his Missouri, 
taught summer sessions at Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, and Denver. 
Wherever he taught, and whether it was 


year at 
Illinois, 


on or off a campus, he won the regard 
of his students through the enthusiasm 
and the brilliance of his teaching, his 
careful planning and preparation, and 
his lifelong determination not to teach 
many things scantily but a few princi- 
ples so well that they could not be 
forgotten.” 


11 See the author’s note written shortly after 
Ryan’s death in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXVIII (October, 1951), 280. 











A REAFFIRMATION IN SUPPORT OF 
ESSENTIALS IN SECONDARY SPEECH EDUCATION 


Gladys L. 


LL over the United States Com- 
ee on Teacher Certification 
and High School Standards are recom- 
mending new requirements. Depart- 
ments are re-examining their progress 
and considering essential offerings. New 
cultures, increased enrollments, modern 
scientific 


equipment, research, and 


world rivalries have brought about 


modifications at the secondary level. 
With her colleagues the speech teacher 
is searching for assumptions, knowledge, 
and objectives, sufficiently substantiated 
to serve as guides in deciding what 
courses and services in oral communi- 
cation should be offered in the four and 
six year schedules. It is to satisfy such 
needs that the following are recalled 
and adapted. They are not intended for 
a particular school, but are basic to all 
schools. Some of them have been used 
for more than three thousand years and 
some may influence methods for the first 
time. They are all so important that 
they should be rediscovered, reempha- 
sized, reapplied constantly. They are 
fundamental laws of speech goals and 
procedures and are supported by experi- 


Throughout her professional career, the author 
has been a leader in the field of secondary 
school speech education. As Professor of Speech 
at the University of Wisconsin she has had 
close touch with programs in the Wisconsin 
High School on campus, as well as those in 
many schools throughout Wisconsin and in 
other states. She is well known for her writ- 
ings. Most recent are The Teaching of Speech 
and Speaking and Listening (both by Prentice- 
Hall), which she co-authored with Andrew 
Weaver and Donald Smith. She has her Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. 


Borchers 


ence and research. They are. stated 


under eight heads and contend: 


First: That speech should be defined 
in terms of a stimulus, response cycle, 
to make sure that the total process 
speaking and listening, be the concer 
of student and teacher. 

Second: That consideration should be 
given to the speech needs of all students; 
those handicapped, those with average 
ability, and those with superior ability, 

Third: That speech training ought to 
begin at that point where improvement 
through maturation has stopped, and be 
continued at 


regular intervals until 


graduation. 

Fourth: That the most effective pat- 
tern for student improvement includes 
three clear evaluation of 
speech habits; (b) desire and ability to 


substitute 


steps: (a) 


unsuccessful 
habits; (c) use of 


successful for 
speech improved 
habits in meaningful situations. 

Fifth: That practice in those speech 
activities which possess extensive utility 
in the school, home, and community be 
a part of the student’s program. 

Sixth: That in the adolescent years 
there are points of readiness and non- 
readiness for making maximum progress 
in improving speech skills and activities. 

Seventh: That continuous attainment 
records should be kept to determine the 
worth of existing practices, in meeting 
individual and group needs. 

Eighth: That each student should 
have his speech evaluated at intervals, 
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in order that he may understand his 
strengths and weaknesses and know 
what progress he is making toward ef- 
fective oral communication. 

The nature of any high school speech 
program will be markedly influenced by 
the way in which speech is defined. If, 
for example, speech is thought of as a 
means of expression, an opportunity to 
appreciate meanings, to vent emotions, 
without concern for a recipient, the ele- 
ments voice, language, action, attitude, 
and subject matter will be considered 
only as each relates to the speaker. If on 
the other hand, speech is understood to 
be a code of visual and sound symbols 
used for the purpose of stirring up 
meanings, feelings, and emotions in oth- 
ers, then each speech element will be 
considered not only from the point of 
view of the speaker, but also from the 
point of view of what the speaker does 
to a listener or observer. In the second 
situation, speech is always considered to 
be a circular stimulus-response activity 
in which a student learns how to get 
others to do what he wants them to do; 
he understands the psychology of human 
behavior; he knows how the elements of 
speech affect human beings in a variety 
of situations; he is trained in both 
speaking and listening. 

Every student in high school deserves 
direction in speech. A good program con- 
siders the gifted as well as the handi- 
capped and does not forget the largest 
group, the the ex- 
tremes. The teacher will 
make use of speech classes, contests, 


average, between 


resourceful 


festivals, plays, assembly programs, club 


meetings, individual diagnoses and 
drills, class observations, and home visits 


to make sure that no student is ignored. 

Every effort should be made to start 
speech education early. The old saying, 
“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” 
has real application in deciding where 


the first speech course should be 
scheduled in the high school program. 
In the six-year high school it is usually 
best at the seventh grade level, in the 
four year high school at the ninth grade 
level. Good speech can, in most cases, 
de developed with the least effort in the 
young. After an early beginning, con- 
tinued training is essential. Other courses 
and constant application should be in- 
sisted upon. 

The fundamental law lays 
down certain definite characteristics of 
the learning pattern. The first two steps: 
(a + b) analyzing needs and learning 
how to improve, require time in a high 
school program when both teacher and 
student can speech 
directly. The basic speech course gives 


fourth 


concentrate on 


such opportunities to diagnose speech 
needs and recommend remedial pro- 
cedures. Direct speech teaching, fol- 
lowed by application and observation, is 
A second course in funda- 
mentals for another concentrated direct 
evaluation of progress is desirable. One 
of the best ways to insure continued at- 
tention to speech and to observe carry 


over 


the order. 


between these two course con- 
centrations is to visit students in classes 
other than speech. Evaluations may be 
made in writing but the mere presence 
of the speech teacher will motivate stu- 
dents to make use of what has been 
learned in the speech class. Continuity 
can also be insured by following in all 
types of home school and community 
activities, thus completing step (c) in 
the speech improvement pattern. 

The modern progressive teacher wel- 
comes the opportunity to help students 
to make new habits function successfully 
in life. Without practice the new skill is 
soon lost. If the speech teacher is alert, 
he will find little difficulty in appli- 
cation. High school classes, assembly 
programs, social meetings, discussion 
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and debate meetings, contests, forensic 


meets, plays, poetry hours, speakers 


bureaus, church activities, radio and 


television programs, home entertain- 


ment, club meetings, political speeches, 
demonstrations, 


community drives, 


scout get-to-gethers, all provide situ- 


ations for which students will master 
improved fundamentals when interest 


is aroused and confidence gained. 

The high school teacher should under- 
He should know 
what physical development takes place 


stand the adolescent. 


between ages 12 to 18. He should keep 
in mind variations in physical change 
among boys and girls. The advisability 
of considering bodily action, pantomine, 
etc. for all students in groups or in- 
dividually, early in high school is open 
to question. For many students it will 
be wiser to ignore or even direct at- 
tention away from communicative 
action. The turbulent years when boys 
and girls are attempting to cope with 
accelerated growth requires great care, 
understanding, attention to in- 
dividual differences. Alice Rhode in a 
recent study in this area, points out that 
the early adolescent years are marked by 
a spurt of physical growth, new signs of 
maturity, complicated by lack of co- 


and 


ordination. She questions whether this 
is the time to attempt to change awk- 
ward gestures, or to 


criticise poor 


posture. She advises in certain cases, 
work on other skills of speech, ignoring 
partially or even totally any physical 
part of the speech performance and sug- 
gests that the instructor minimize at- 
tention to bodily action in the years just 
prior to and just after puberty.’ 

The 
adolescent development is seen in the 


importance of understanding 


1 Rhode, Alice Mae Ann—Backgrounds for 
a New Approach to Teaching Bodily Action to 
Adolescents. Unpublished. M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


consideration of voice training, partic. 
ularly in boys. It is general practice to 
ignore the uncontrolled changing voice 
and to concentrate on subject matter, 
language, and attitude, in speaking, act. 
ing, and reading, until the student has 
passed the growth spurt and _ gained 
more power over voice and general be. 
havior. 

Physical development in 
years also affects silent and oral reading 
habits. It is important to develop skill 
in both oral and silent reading and every 
teacher is looking for ways economical 
in effort and time, to reach these goals, 
Dr. Edna Gilbert cites some evidence 
to show that concentration on oral read- 
ing in the junior high school tends to 
slow up silent reading, while concentra. 
tion on oral reading in the senior high 
school tends to accelerate silent reading. 
It appears that if silent reading habits 
are not well established, practice is im- 
peded by long training in oral reading, 
but silent reading habits already estab- 
lished are reinforced by training in oral 
reading.* 

The three foregoing examples call at- 
tention to the importance of finding that 
point at which each high school student 
is ready to profit by training in speech 
skills and activities. 

Cumulative records are important 
aids in teaching high school speaking 
and listening. Every modern secondary 
school has files of detailed information 
about every student. Information especi- 
ally relating to speech should be added 
by the speech teacher. Not only must the 
speech correctionist know scores on 
hearing, reading, articulation, listening, 
intelligence, standardized 
tests, but the regular speech teacher also 


and other 


2 Gilbert, Edna Euphemia—An Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Training in Oral Read- 
ing on Silent Reading Skills. Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1950. 


adolescent . 
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gts goals and predicts attainment with 
these aids. Health 
stories, hobbies, religion, fears, ambi- 


experiences, life 


tions, all help to explain why a student 
behaves as he does and are therefore 
related to speech improvement. In ad- 
dition work with parents will aid in the 
discovery of interests and individual 
aptitudes. 

Students should have access to diag- 
noses Of speech abilities and reports of 
progress. Evaluations and recommenda- 
tions should be the result of student 
teacher conferences. When Dr. J. Reid 
Sterrett discovered that good speakers 
are more individualistic than good 
writers, he contributed a valuable bit of 
information to the speech teacher.* In- 
stead of fostering similarities, differences 
should be encouraged. Boys and girls 
should be given confidence to participate 
in activities which suit them; to make 
the best use of their own peculiar speech 
potentialities; to develop materials 
which interest them; to select their own 
programs from radio, television, drama, 
or public speaking. They must learn 
that there is no substitute for individual 
opinion. They must realize that speech 


2 Sterrett, James Reid—A Comparative Anal- 
ysis of Certain Language Elements Used by 
Speakers and Writers. Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin 1941. 


in all its elements is not the same for 
any two individuals. Each student must 
be helped to make the most of the 
physical equipment which he has in- 
herited and the community in which 
he lives. 

Improved speech habits are the result 
of long rather than short term effort. 
Bad habits fixed by 14 to 18 years of 
practice cannot be changed completely 
in one semester. A well understood and 
well motivated program may profitably 
continue long after graduation. 

Clearly these recommendations are 
not for the English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, or Science Instructor who 
teaches speech in addition to a full load 
in a given subject matter area. They are 
for trained teachers who have time set 
aside for speech and who know that 
improvement is the result not only of 
practice, but of 
changing habits before practice. Many 
every state have excellent 
because administrators and 


understanding and 


schools in 
programs 
teachers accept basic principles and have 
the convictions and abilities to apply 
them in school situations. But this is the 
moment when they should be taken into 
consideration in every school, insuring 
every boy and girl what he has the right 
to demand: effective education in oral 
communication. 











A SURVEY OF INSTRUCTIONAL LOADS IN 
UNIVERSITY SPEECH DEPARTMENTS 


Leroy T. Laase 


This study on contact hour teaching 
loads was done in the Spring term of 
1957 and reported at the SAA National 
Convention, December, 1958. It was 
designed to supplement the survey of 
credit hour loads completed by James 
Henning of West Virginia University in 
1956, and previously published in this 
journal.* 

Perhaps there have been certain minor 
changes since the data were collected, 
but it seems reasonable that they are 
representative of the situation to-day. 

It is well known that for years, depart- 
mental chairman have been searching 
for ways and means to lighten contact 
hour loads for overworked staff mem- 
bers. These persons in addition to their 
course teaching responsibilities, were 
handling assignments in theatre, foren- 
sics, radio, and television, speech clinic, 
and administration not measured in 
credit hour loads. It is also well known 
that the pressure of increased enroll- 
ments since 1957 has tended generally 
to offset administrative efforts to relieve 
instructional loads. Therefore, the find- 
ings of this study are probably not too 
far from the situation which exists in 
1958. 

In this survey, a one page question- 
naire containing ten questions was used 

*Professor Henning’s report was printed in 
the Speech Teacher (September, 1959), 231-241. 
Both studies were sponsored by the Adminis- 
trative Policies Interest Group of the SAA. 
The author is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Speech at the University of 
Nebraska. He has a strong interest in problems 
of administration, which is clearly indicated 


by this contribution. His Ph.D. degree was 
taken at the State University of Iowa in 1937. 


as the instrument for gathering the data 
on instructional load, including teach. 
ing, research and special activities. The 
questionnaire was similar to one pre. 
pared by the administration at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for studying the aca. 
demic load of its staff members, except 
for the addition of some questions and 
minor editorial revisions designed’ to 
make the questionnaire particularly ap 
plicable for a department of speech. It 
differed materially from Henning’s in. 
ventory which was planned to obtain a 
picture of essential non-credit depart 
mental work done in speech activities 
in addition to credit work. 


Ten copies of the questionnaire were 
sent to each of the heads of 100 repre 
sentative University speech departments, 
with a request that the chairman and 
nine of their full-time staff, including 
those responsible for theatre direction, 
technical theatre, radio-tv, forensics and 
speech clinic, fill in the questionnaire 
The chairman was asked to distribute 
the blanks, collect them and _ retum 
them by April ist. He was invited to 
summarize the data from his university, 
if he wished to do so, for later com 
parison with the summary findings of 
the survey. The instructions to the staf 
members filling in the questionnaire 
included these cautions: “Your report 
is intended to reflect an average wotk 
week. List each item only once unde 
the most appropriate heading. Pleas 
check to see that your final arithmeti 
total is consistent with vour actual aver 
age work week.” 
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Three hundred eighty five question- 
naires from 59 of the 100 departments 
were returned. Thus 59% of the de- 
partments returned questionnaires total- 
ing 38.5% of the total number of ques- 
tionnaires sent out. The number of 
replies from the cooperating depart- 
ments range from one (a chairman) to 


areas as well as for the nation as a 
whole. The data are tabulated in a man- 
ner designed to describe the number, 
range and mean for the replies received. 

Question No. 1. Number of clock 
hours each week devoted to classroom 
and laboratory teaching. (Count 50 
minutes as one hour.) 


QUESTION No. 1 


Inst. Asst. P. 
no. range m no, range m 
Eastern 22 8-30 13.9 13 8-16 12.1 
Southern 18 5-19 11.3 36 6-22 13.9 
Central 52 3-20 10.3 45 5-19 11.7 
Far West 14 3-24 13.9 19 6-25 148 
Total 106 3-30 11.7 103 5-25 12.8 


/ 
received. There seemed to be a tendency 


ten, with an average of 6 to 7 replies 


for chairmen to return questionnaires 
from the particular positions mentioned 
in the covering letter, in theatre di- 
rection, technical direction, director of 
forensics, radio and _ television, and 
instances the 
chairman explained that some of these 


speech clinic. In some 
areas were not included in their depart- 
ment. In some, the chairman reported 
less than ten staff members. The replies 
contained 59 questionnaires from 22 de- 
partments in the Eastern States, 93 ques- 
tionnaires from 25 departments in the 
Southern 


States, 162 questionnaires 


Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
no. range m no, range m no. range m 
13 6-13 9.6 11 3-15 9.0 59 3-30 11.7 
24 4-20 11.1 25 6-18 12.2 93 4-22 12.1 
32 6-18 10.8 33 2-225 9-5 162 2-225 10.6 
26 5-24 11.8 12 5-34 11.5 71 3-34 128 
95 4-24 11.0 81 2-34 10.6 385 2-34 11.6 


The mean clock hour load for class- 

room and laboratory teaching per week 
varies from a low of 10.6 for professors 
to a high of 12.8 for assistant professors. 
It increases from 11.7 for instructors to 
12.8 for assistant professors, then steadily 
decreases from 12.8 for assistant profes- 
sors to 11.0 for associate professors to 
10.6 for full professors. The average full 
time staff member in University Speech 
Departments has an 11.6 contact hour 
load per week for classroom and labo- 
ratory teaching. 
Number of clock 
hours per week devoted to preparation 
for teaching, reading student papers, 
and recording grades. 


Question No. 2. 


QUESTION No. 2 


from 35 departments in the Central 
Inst. Asst. P. 

no. range m no. range m 
Eastern 21 4-32 11.9 13 3-15 11.2 
Southern 18 1-27 9.2 26 2-30 11.9 
Central 52 2-32 10.9 45 4-30 12.5 
Far West 14 3-24 10.8 19 4-18 11.1 
Total 105 1-32 10.8 103 2-30 11.9 


States, and 71 questionnaires from 18 
departments in the far Western States. 
It appears that the replies are repre- 
sentative of the situation in the nation. 

The findings of the survey will be 
reported for each of the ten questions 
included in the questionnaire. The 
findings are broken down in accordance 
with the rank of the staff members and 
special responsibilities. The results have 
been summarized for the respective 


Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
no. range m no. range m no. range m 
13 3-20 11.4 11 3-18 83 58 3-32 10.9 
24 5-20 10.9 25 3-30 12.6 93 1-30 11.8 
$2 2-25 12.3 83 2-20 9.6 162 2-32 11.3 


26 2-20 9.5 
Q5 2-25 11.1 


11 4-16 9.5 7O 2-24 10.2 
80 2-30 10.3 383 1-32 11.0 
The trend is similar for preparation 
for teaching and grading papers as for 
actual classroom teaching. Assistant pro- 
fessors, who had the highest mean clock 
hour load per week for teaching also 
report the heaviest average clock hour 
load, 11.9 hours, for the related duties 
involved in preparation for teaching, 
while professors again have the lightest 
average clock hour load, 10.3 hours per 
week. However, on the average, as- 
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sistant professors report spending a lit- 
tle more time on preparation than do 
instructors. The mean for all full time 
staff members in University Speech De- 
partments was 11.0 clock hours a week 
for preparation for teaching and grad- 
ing papers. 

Questions 1 and 2 combined. Number 
of clock hours devoted to classroom and 
laboratory teaching and in preparation 
for teaching, grading papers, etc. 

Because all but 2 of the 385 staff mem- 
bers who reported their clock hours de- 
voted to teaching also reported their 
average weekly time spent in prepara- 
tion for teaching and grading papers, it 
was possible to combine these replies 
for the two questions and ascertain the 
main total number of clock hours for 
each week used in teaching and prep- 
aration for teaching. The average total 
time devoted to. strictly instructive 
duties varies from a high of 24.7 hours 
per week for assistant professors to a 
low of 20.9 hours per week for full pro- 


fessors. The average total score for all 


staff members in University Speech De- 


QU ESTION Nos. 1 





partments was 22.6 clock hours per 
week. 
Question 


No. 3. Number of 


week 


Clock 


hours each devoted to student 


advising and conferences. 
Three hundred seventy of the 38: 


staff members reported time devoted to 


student advising and conferences. The 
amount little with rank. 
The mean for all full time staff mem. 


varied very 
bers in University Speech Departments 
was 5 hours per week for student advis. 
ing and conferences. 

Question No. 4. clock 
hours each week devoted to directing 
student 


Number of 
research, including thesis. 
As would be expected, the number of 
staff members reporting time devoted to 
thesis 
was highest for full professors and least 


directing student research and 
for instructors. The mean clock hours 
devoted to directing student research as 
reported by professors was 4.4 hours per 
week. The mean for all staff members 
who reported being involved in the di- 
rection of student research was 3.2 hours 
per week. 


AND 2 COMBINED 


Inst. Asst. P. Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
no. m no. m no. m no. m no. m 
Eastern 22 25.8 13 23.3 13. 21.0 11 17.3 59 22.6 
Southern 18 20.5 26 25.8 24 22.0 25 24.8 93 23.4 
Central 52 21.8 45 24.2 32 23.1 33 19.1 162 21.9 
Far West 14 24.7 19 25.9 26 21.3 11 21.4 71 23.0 
Total 106 22.5 103 24.7 95 22.1 80 20.9 385 22.6 

QUESTION No. 3 

Inst. Asst. P. Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m 
Eastern 18 1-10 8.3 19 2-10 43 18 2-10 5.0 11 1-10 5.8 55 «1-10 «+25. 
Southern 18 1-15 5.8 24 1-8 4.2 23 2-14 4.8 2 I-ll 5.3 89 1-15 49 
Central 50 5-12 4.7 44 1-16 5.7 gO 1-10 5.0 33 1-15 5.2 157 1-16 5.1 
Far West 13 1-5 3.5 19 1-10 4.1 25 2-20 5.9 12 1-90 «(4.1 69 1-20 5.0 
Total 99 1-15 48 100 1-16 4.9 gi 1-20 5.4 80 1-15 5.2 370 1-20 50 

QUESTION No. 4 

Inst. Asst. P. Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m 
Eastern 5 1-10 3.4 8 1-5 2.4 Q9 1°5 24 g 1-20 6.2 gi 1-20 37 
Southern 1 3 10 1-3 20 15 1-6 2.2 20 1-12 3.1 $5 1-12 26 
Central 11 15-5 2.9 21 1-8 3.5 22 1-5 2.9 27 1-15 5.0 81 1-15 36 
Far West G 1-4 27 12 1-5 2.5 16 1-9 2.4 8 1-5 39 39 1-9 28 
Total 20 1-10 3.0 51 61-8 2.8 ‘62 1-9 2.5 64 1-20 4.4 196 1-20 32 
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Sper Question No, 5. Number of clock partments report spending 2.5 hours 
hours each week devoted to personal re- per week in committee and staff meet- 
clock search and/or writing. ings. 
‘udent Again as in the direction of student Question No. 7. Number of clock 
research, professors report more time de- hours each week devoted to specially 
€ 38: voted to personal research, 8.2 hours per assigned administrative duties. 
ted to © week, than staff members of any other Of the 385 staff members returning 
. The rank. The amount of variation, how- questionnaires, more than 300 reported 
rank, ever, was very small. Full time staff mem- specially assigned administrative duties, 
mem- bers in University Speech Departments approximating nearly 10 hours per 
ments report an average of 7.4 hours per week week. Heads of departments reported an 
advis- devoted to personal research and writ- average of 11.9 hours per week devoted 
ing. to administration. Other administrative 
clock Question No. 6. Number of clock assignments included administrative du- 
ecting hours each week devoted to depart- ties for theatre, technical theatre, radio- 
is. mental, college, or University commit- tv, forensics, speech clinic, readers and 
ber of tees, staff meetings, or similar work. speakers bureaus, recording and listen- 
ted to Professors with a reported average of ing laboratories, and multi-sectioned 
thesis 3.5 hours per week lead all other ranks courses. 
1 least in the amount of time devoted to Uni- Question No. 8 Number of clock 
hours versity committee and staff meetings. hours each week devoted to special de- 
rch as [he average amount of time reported partmental activities. 
Ts per as devoted to this purpose is progres- Among traditional speech depart- 
mbers sively less for each rank from full pro- mental activities, technical work is the 
he di- fessor to instructors. On the average, heaviest, 14.8 hours per week; play di- 
hours staff members in University Speech De- rection is next, 12.2 hours per week, 
QUESTION No. 5 
Inst. Asst. P. Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
tal no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m 
7 Eastern 15 1-50 8.4 8 2-8 39 12 1-185 6.4 6 2-10 4.7 41 1-50 6.4 
22.6 Southern 8 1-20 7.8 21 1-60 8.5 ig 1-21 6.6 20 2-40 98 68 1-60 8.3 
23-4 Central 36 2-30 9.3 40 1-225 6.7 24 1-15 6.5 27 1-20 6.4 127 1-30 7.4 
21.9 Far West 11 1-6 2.7 14 1°24 5.1 22 1-35 83 11 1-55 117 58 1-55 7:1 
23.0 Total 70 1-50 .7.9 83 1-20 6.6 77 1-35 7.0 64 1-55 8.2 294 1-60 7-4 
22.6 
QUESTION No. 6 
Inst. Asst. P. Assoc. P. Prof. Total 
u no. range m no. range m no, range m no. range m no, range m 
ie Eastern ig 18 23 10 1-5 23 14 1-7 2.2 11 1-8 3.2 54 1-8 25 
D 5. Southern is 84.38 26 1-4 1.6 24 1-10 2.1 24 1-12 3.0 87 1-12 2.1 
5 49 Central 17 #58 1.7 14 5-8 2. 32 .5-10 3.0 $3 1-10 4.2 156 5-10 2.7 
D 5.1 Far West 14 1-10 2.5 18 1-6 2.2 24 1-10 3.1 11 1-10 4.0 67 1-10 26 
athe Total 93-510 1.9 g8 .5°9 2.1 Q{ -5-10 3.0 78 1-12 3.5 364 .5-12 2.5 
D 50 
QUESTION No. 7 
Head of Theatre Technical Director Director Director 
il Dept. Director Director Radio-TV Forensics Sp. Clinic Others 
ge = : ho. rng. m no. rng. m no. rng. m no, rng. m no. rg. m no. rng. m no. rng. m 
D 37 E. 13 3-20 10.2 7 3-14 (7.7 4 8-30 19.5 61-8 33 7 1-12 5.1 5 6-16 11.4 14 1°15 5g 
2 2.6 8. 16 3-33 11.3 8 3-33 10.8 5 4°49 15.2 6 2-40 12.8 11 2-25 6.6 9 4°33 12.7 20 1-68 10.7 
5 36 C. 25 1-35 12.4 11 1-42 66 9 1-20 9.3 g 1712 6.0 15 1-35 9-1 15 4-20 10.7 40 1-44 947 
9 28 W.7 8-25 150 85 2-23 7.3 43-24 11.5 7432120 91-1064 81-15 7.4 23 1-80 44 
D 3.2 [61 1-35 11.9 911 1-42 7.9 22 1-49 12.9 628 1-40 8.4 42 1-85 7-2 37 1-83 106 97 1-68 Bo 
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clinical services next, 9.3 hours per per week. The average total number of 
week, radio-tv production next, 7.0 clock hours devoted to the administra. 
hours per week, and coaching debate tion, direction and supervision of spe. . 

2 m . we aster 
next with 6.4 hours per week reported. cial departmental activities was found South 
The average weekly work load for all to be 17.7 hours per week. “age 

o_8 6 , ; ‘ . . , . Far 
these activities is approximately 8 hours Question No. 9. Number of clog Total 
. Ol 
a week. hours each week devoted to public sery. 
Questions 7 and 8 combined. Number _ !€€ activities. per W 
of clock hours devoted to administra- Many staff members also report time | averag 
tion, direction and supervision of de- devoted to public service activities. Of | activit 
partmental activities. these, 46 report averaging 2.4 hours per per W 
Because most persons returning ques. Week in public programming, 69 report | ities. 
tionnaires who reported being involved 1-6 hours per week in lecturing, and Tot 
in departmental activities also reported 103 report averaging 1.4 hours per week hours 
being responsible administratively for '" judging speech contests. tional 
these activities, it seemed advisable to Question No. ro. Number of clock 
combine the data gathered by questions hours each week devoted to national. 
+ and 8. On this basis, the average week- regional, state or local professional ac. 

: ‘ sa ’ Easte 
ly work load for technical theatre was _ tivities, eg. Officers for SAA, AETA, Sout! 
27.7 hours, for theatre direction was 20.1 ASHA, etc. Cent 

: ee ‘ = aaa a4 , Far 
hours, for speech clinic was 19.9 hours, Many staff members in University Tota 
for radio-tv was 15.4 hours and for fo- Speech Departments also report time de. 
rensics was 13.6 hours. In addition some voted to professional activities. Of these, For 
of these same staff members also serve as 66 reported an average of 3.2 hours per sity | 
head of the department with an addi- week devoted to national professional quest 
tional average work load of 11.9 hours activities, 24 an average of 3.2 hours erage 

per | 
QUESTION No. 8 a 
Play Technical Coaching Clinical Radio-TV Superviso1 Others hour 
Rehearsals Work Debate Services Production Cadet Tchrs. 
no. rng. m no. rng. m no. rng. m no.rng. m no. rng. m no. rng. m no. rng. 2 heav 
E. 10 2-30 14.9 27-15 11.0 101-15 7.3 7 9-20 8.1 8 1-33 7.0 g 1-8 24 g 138 % prof 
S. 19 1-30 13.0 5 4-42 19.5 8 2-10 5.6 10 5-20 10.6 { 1-10 5.8 22-12 Q.5 32 1-20 46 The 
C. 28 3-33 11.9 12 2-48 14.66 21 1-20 6.5 20 1-25 9.9 20 1-25 6.4 12 2-12 5.5 31 1-40 7] 
W. 12 2-22 9.5 4 2-15 88 6 3-12 458 Q 4°15 7.4 8 3-20 8.8 gZi-2 1.7 18 1-84 57 large 
T. 69 1-33 12.2 23 2-48 14.8 45 1-20 6.4 46 1-25 9.8 40 1-33 7.0 18 1-12 5.1 QO 1-40 57 per 
sce State 
QUESTION Nos. 7 AND 8 COMBINED . Fast 
e : ‘ — pe aaa ast 
Theatre Technical Forensics Clinic Radio-TV Adm. of Dept. 
Eastern 22.6 30.5 12.4 19.5 10.3 10.2 light 
Southern 23.8 34.7 12.2 23.3 18.6 11.8 weel 
Central 18.5 23.9 15.6 20.6 12.4 12.4 amo 
Far Wset 16.8 20.3 12.2 16.7 20.8 15.0 
Total 20.1 27.7 13.6 19.9 15.4 11-9 peal 
ence 
QUESTION No. 9 F 
Lecturing Public Programs Judging Others 
no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m 
Eastern 14 1-8 1.9 7 1-6 26 18 1-8 1.3 20 1-9 25 
Southern 18 1-5 1.5 6 1-3 18 24 1-4 1.2 42 1-20 40 
Central 22 5-5 1.5 22 .5-25 3.1 46 5-8 1.7 62 5-12 30 
Far West 15h 1-4 «(21.2 11 ls 3 1.2 ek, i-® 2.1 g2 1-9 22 
Total 69 5-8 1.6 46 .5-25 2.4 103 .5-8 1.4 156 .5-20 2-7 
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er of QUESTION No. 10 
istr; National Regional State Local 
” no. range m no. range m no, range m no. range m 

Spe- Eastern 9 1-4 1.9 8 1-8 3.4 7 i-2 1.4 14 1-10 2.6 

und Southern 11 1-6 2.3 6 1-15 5.1 9 1-3 16 27 1-30 2.7 
Central 33 1-24 4.2 4 5-2 1.6 12 1-4 19 36 5-35 3-2 
Far West 18 1-10 2.2 6 1-7 2.2 7 jl 8 22 1-3 1.3 

clock Total 66 1-24 3.2 24 5°15 3-2 $5 54 15 99 5-35 2.6 

Sery- 


ner week for regional activities, 35 an the typical staff member in a University 
time average Of 1.5 hours per week for state Speech Department might be con- 


. Of | activities, and 99 an average of 2.6 hours structed. Each week this typical staff 
S per per week for other professional activ- member would spend 11.6 hours in the 
‘port ities. classroom, 11.0 hours in preparation for 
and Total. Mean total number of clock classes and grading papers, 5.0 hours in 
week hours each week reported as instruc- student advising and conferences, 3.2 
tional load by full time staff members. hours in directing student research, 7.4 
clock TOTAI 
onal, Inst Asst. Prof. Assoc. Prof. Prof. Total 
1 ac no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m no. range m 
- Eastert 22 357105 51.6 18 39°71 50.5 13 40-70 55.0 11 47-112 63.6 59 357112 54-5 
“TA, Southern 18 21-68 48.9 = 26 41-87 58.1 24 35°77 554 25 32°95 598 93 21- 95 56.0 
Central 52 11-83 50.3 45 19-79 60.8 32 39-90 53.9 $3 25-96 57. 162 11- 96 55.5 
r Far West 14 38-61 50.4 ig 30-81 52.8 26 40-65 51.8 12 42-85 58.5 71 30- 85 52.9 
rsity Total 106 50.4 108 57-6 95 538 81 59-2 385 550 
e de. 
hese, For the 385 staff members in Univer- hours in personal research, 2.5 hours in 
S per sity Speech Departments who returned committee and staff meetings, 17.7 hours 
ional questionnaires in this survey, the av- for administration, direction, and super- 
OUTS erage work load reported was 55 hours  yision of some speech activity, 2.1 hours 


per week. On the average, full profes- jy public service activities and 2.7 hours 


sors report the heaviest work load, 59.2 jy professional activities. This would 


thers 1 . 
— h ek - SSIS ‘ > . oy ra ° 
hours per week; assistant prolessors Next 4a] 63.2 hours per week, which be- 
} : . . . in —- is 
Tng¢, 2 néeavie 7. " "EK; ASSOCI< > . . - 
2 de eaviest, 57-6 hours per week; assoct m cause all staff members are not involved 
§ professors next, 53.8 hours per week. . . 
20 4f — ser : in each of the above work categories, 
od ae The average work load is reported . ‘ 
51. ‘ is somewhat in excess of the average 55 
24 largest in the Southern States, 56 hours 
0 é wit? hours per week reported by the staff 
per week; next largest in the Central ate 2 5 
; members participating in the survey. Of 
States, 55.5 hours per week; next in the all “eid ihe! 
' course, this imaginary staff member is 
ae Eastern States, 54.5 hours per week; and : 6 } se . 
PY 1; . . ‘obably yn-existent ut 1f you as 
lightest in the Far West, 52.9 hours per P¥* abl} ecasatiee Uiridiss 
week. The variations for work load #y staff member of a University Speech 
among institutions are great, and ap- Department, he will probably tell you 
pear to be more significant than differ- that he feels the picture is quite repre- 
ences between ranks or geographic areas. sentative of his personal instructional 
From the above data, a picture of and related academic load. 
‘Ss 
em 
) 4 











COMMUNITY SPEECH PROGRAMS 


William S. Tacey 


N every community, small or large, 
I there are many audiences that wel- 
come programs prepared by students 
whether they be of grade school, high 
school, or college age. Most service clubs, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions or Al- 
trusa, meet weekly and at almost every 
meeting have a program of some sort. 
Usually they have very little money to 
spend and are glad to have volunteers. 
Frequently, scheduled speakers are un- 
able to and chairmen 


appear, must 


search desperately for last-minute sub- 
stitutes. 
Women’s clubs customarily meet 
monthly or semi-monthly and, following 
a short business meeting, usually enjoy 
a program of music or speaking. Here 
is an opportunity for a cooperative 
effort by the music and speech teachers. 
Especially in Protestant and Jewish, Re- 
formed and Conservative, churches there 
are numerous organizations for men, 
women, and young people. These meet 
irregularly, although many have a 
monthly business meeting which is partly 
social. Frequently Sunday morning or 
Sunday evening services are open to lay 
persons. Speakers who are prepared are 
often invited to participate on such days 
as Mother’s Day or Laymen’s Sunday. 
Meetings of labor unions are held regu- 
larly welcome student 


and speakers. 


Union members are especially interested 


The author is Professor of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. His suggestions for com- 
munity relationships and speech programs are 
very practical and reveal his extensive experi- 
ence. His M.A. degree was taken at Columbia 
in 1932. He has done further study at Pennsyl- 
vania State and at Pittsburgh (1946-57). 


in debates and extempore speeches on 
current issues. Veterans and other pa- 
triotic Organizations want patriotic pro- 
grams. Students who have memorized 
the Gettysburg Address, or similar well 
known speeches, are much in demand 
for holiday programs. Many fraternal 
groups, such as the Knights of Pythias 
or the Junior Order of American Me. 
chanics, have guest nights when men- 
bers of their families meet with them fo 
an evening of entertainment. Voice 
skilled popular 
poetry are well received at such times. A 


choirs or readers of 
liberal sprinkling of good humor in the 
form of humorous prose reading will 
help keep the younger members of the 
audience attentive. 


Towns which have radio and televi- 
sion stations are fortunate in having a 
ready-made outlet for school and student- 
sponsored programs. Some schools pre- 
sent a daily broadcast of school news. 
Interesting students, well known 
teachers, or members of the school board 
may be interviewed by alert and well 
trained speech students. The broadcast 
of short dramas is difficult because of 
the amount of time required for rehear- 
sal, but the results are frequently worth 
the effort, both because of what the stu 
dents learn and the favorable response 
viewers. There is 


from - listeners or 


usually much free time available fo 
sustaining programs of merit. The st 
tion management may use its discretion 
in scheduling this time and often takes 
the initiative in inviting schools to pro- 


vide programs. 
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COMMUNITY SPEECH PROGRAMS Sli 


[he community audience is an invalu- 
able laboratory for the speech student 
who suddenly finds himself being 
listened to attentively. His teacher’s ad- 
how to become 


vice about a good 


speaker suddenly takes on a deeper 
meaning. What he has to say and how 
he says it become more than just a class- 
room exercise. His weak “too busy to 
study” often becomes ‘‘wish I had more 
time” as he works on a talk to be given 
before his father’s service club. 

The that 


speech teachers and forensic directors 


most frequent problem 
encounter is in discovering a demand 
for speech programs among community 
groups. Schools which have a Speakers’ 
Bureau are fortunate, for in the course 
fa very few years program chairmen 
think 


possibility of inviting student speakers. 


will often tend to first of the 
For the teacher beginning the search for 


opportunities, the Chamber of Com- 
merce or Board of Trade frequently will 
provide lists of organizations. These lists 
will include the names of the president 
and secretary, together with the meeting 
place and time of meeting. Armed with 
this information, the speech teacher may 
send letters describing the student pro- 
grams. It is easy to make one’s own sur- 
vey of church organizations. The Satur- 
day issue of the daily newspaper usually 
arries a page of church announcements. 
Monday issue 


Occasionally, a reports 


on church meetings, particularly the 


pastor’s sermon. The yellow advertising 
section of the telephone directory is use- 
ful in listing the names and _ street 
addresses of churches. Members of school 
speech classes can furnish much valuable 
information regarding organizations to 
which they and their families belong. 
Nearly all 


planned society page carrying detailed 


newspapers have a_ well 


reports of meetings, including the names 


of the officers and program chairmen. 


Frequently there is a list of all the meet- 
ings to be held for the current day or 
week. After mailing lists are compiled 
from a variety of sources, personal let- 
ters or printed announcements are sent 
to officers of organizations describing 
programs which the students are pre- 
pared to give and offering their services. 
One of the most successful ways of learn- 
ing of the demand for student speakers 
is for the speech teacher and students to 
carry on a campaign either in person or 
by telephone. If a bright young speaker 
calls a busy program chairman who has 
several weeks of meetings to plan for, 
the student may easily convince him that 
a school-sponsored program is ideal for 
his purposes. 


In meeting a demand, it is a foregone 
conclusion that excellence must be the 
motto of the student speakers. Much gen- 
eral preparation will be accomplished 
by a school’s well rounded speech pro- 
gram. It will include public speaking, 
interpretation, choral speaking, discus- 
sion, debate, and dramatics. The ideal 
would be for each high school student to 
have a minimum of a one-year course in 
speech, with the opportunity of taking 
one or more additional advanced courses. 
Through intensive study in the fields of 
speech he not only learns to become more 
articulate but also is motivated to learn 
better the contents of his other courses, 
such as history, physics, algebra, or agri- 
culture. In debating an economic prob- 
lem, he soon learns that factual material 
is indispensable, that he not only needs 
to know what he is talking about, but 
that he must be prepared to understand 
and evaluate the contentions of his 
opponent. Reading both widely and in- 
tensively can result from participation 
in debate. 

The student who is learning interpre- 
tative reading soon looks at his English 
literature from a new viewpoint. Learn- 
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ing to read it aloud encourages him to 
look for the meaning which the author 
intended. Consequently, he understands 
the reason for looking up the author’s 
background as well as the sociological 
or historical setting of the piece he is 
studying. If the interpretation is to be 
by a voice choir, a cooperative approach 
can add to the fun of learning. 

In a dramatics class, students may not 
only select and read great plays but they 
may act out scenes from their reading. 
From this experience can come not only 
a knowledge of many well written plays 
but also a real love for good theatre. 
In a high school with a well taught 
dramatics class, there is seldom a demand 
that public performances, such as the 
annual senior class play, be slapstick 
farce. 

Frequently the course in public speak- 
ing, or with the less frightening name of 
effective speaking, is the fundamental 
course and serves as a basis for all the 
rest of the speech teaching in the school. 
Here the student talk 
with his fellows in a way which enables 


learns how to 


him to articulate his thoughts in any 
group situation. By experience he finds 
the advantage in knowing what he is 
talking about, in learning to adapt his 
remarks to the capacity of the audience, 
and to gain control of his emotions so 
that they may be assets rather than 
liabilities. In the beginning speech 
classes, teachers early begin to see the 
first signs of the qualities of leadership, 
for in no other course is there usually 
so much opportunity for the expression 
of student ideas. 

For the school with limited facilities, 
any one of the above areas may well 
serve as a starting place. Curricular 
speech classes have developed from a 
well managed extra-curricular debate 
club, or a dramatics class has resulted 
when an English teacher with an appreci- 


ation of the theatre introduced a dramat. 
ics unit into her English course. A social 
studies teacher trained in speech might 
well begin a companion course in dis. 
cussion and argumentation. Many a 
home room teacher has seen the Possi- 
bilities open to him and has been able 
to increase his students’ speaking ability 
and knowledge of parliamentary law. 
There is no excuse for the school with 
even limited facilities for not helping its 
students develop their abilities as well 
informed speakers able to take their 
places in school and community as ar 
ticulate citizens. 

In providing student speakers for com- 
munity programs, the speech teacher 
will insist on each student’s preparing 
thoroughly for each public appearance, 
Not only is the reputation of the student 
and school at stake but also the effec 
tiveness of the program. An audience is 
present and expects good speaking. A 
plea for Community Chest support may 
affect the size of the contributions. The 
result of a debate on a civic issue may 
alter the final vote of the electorate. In- 
adequate preparation by students is in 
excusable and may be the sign of a shift- 
less teacher. 

Specific preparation begins immedi 
ately with the scheduling of a speaking 
engagement. Prospective speakers begin 
with an analysis of the audience. Such 
questions as how many people, what is 
their urge, how divided as to sex, and 
what are their general interests are all 
fundamental; the chairman 
may easily answer them. But the student 
speaker will need to go further if he is 
to avoid such a boner as the Yankee 


program 


orchestra leader pulled who tried to 
honor the Mayor of Atlanta by playing 
Through The 
speaker will want to know something 
about the specific interests of as many 
of his audience as possible. Local ref 


“Marching 


Georgia.” 
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erences are strong attention-getters. A 
licking ballad might be inappropriate 
a meeting of a fraternal organization 
whose beloved president has recently 
died. An obvious part of student prep- 
world trade 


yation for a debate on 


would be in discovering the effects of 


international trade on his own com- 
munity and the attempt at discovering 
how to use such information in helping 
the audience understand his point of 
view. In extemporaneous speaking, the 
use Ol illustrations known to the audi- 
ence can make the speeches not only 
more effective but also more interesting. 
Searching for appropriate material and 
adapting it to suit his needs will occupy 
much of a student’s time in _ specific 
reparation for his speaking engagement. 
fhe scheduling of speech events for 


ommunitvy audiences is the dual re- 


sponsibility of the icher and student. 
The student can receive valuable experi- 
ice in dealing with the men and women 
who are the program chairmen of the 
ganizations approached. Fo1 


all el 


safety’s 
ake, confirm ragements in writing 
with a carbon copy going to each person 
oncerned. Each date is recorded on 


three calendars—a public one in the 


and on the student’s and 


classro im, 
teacher's private ones. In spite of elab- 
still 


or more, speakers 


rate precautions, mistakes can 
ecur when twent 
fll engagements totalline as 


wee k. 


To insure that 


many as 


niteen pe. 


instructions are clear, 


ppropriate forms are duplicated ol 


printed. On these, typical “who, where, 
when, why, how” information is quickly 
inserted and distributed to the students 
mvolved. If a class secretary has been 
elected. this task is properly his. With 
dequate supervision, he can do _ the 
work well. At th 


now to should l 


it will b 


same time, he learns 
responsibility. Under 


necessary to inform the 


speaker that he has been assigned and 
also to whom he is to report when he 
arrives at the meeting place. Where in- 
cludes street address, any other identify- 
ing marks on the building, which en- 
trance to use, and the name or number 
of the meeting room. Annoying delays 
can result in trying to find a small meet- 
ing in an obscure part of a large church 
or other public building. Why tells the 
student the identifying details of the 
group before which he is to speak. These 
may include the precise name, the num- 
ber of the local unit, if it is a fraternal 
organization or a labor union, and a 
reminder of the particular relationship 
of his speaking to the rest of the planned 
program. When helps get everyone to- 
gether at the same time. Write both the 
day of the week and the day of the 
month, double-checking ‘to guarantee 
that they are accurate. The hour needs 
to be followed by AM or PM. When a 
dinner meeting is held with a program 
an hour later, record both hours to les- 
sen the chances of confusion. Someone 
missing a bus may also miss his dinner, 
but he knows that he still has time to 
report for his speech. How will describe 
routes of travel. For many engagements 
walking will be possible. Others will 
require the use of private cars, buses, 
or trains. If the sponsoring audience is 
to call for the speakers, the latter will 
how to meet the driver 


need to know 


and what his identification may _ be. 
What implies such impedimenta as time 


cards (for debate), visual aids, copy for 
oral reading, hand props for dramatic 
presentation, and copy of assignment (in 
case the speaker gets lost, or forgets 
where he is to go). What may well in- 
clude some indication of the suitable 
way to dress for the occasion. Not only 


will 


help to insure a better speaking per- 


such careful attention to detail 


formance but can also do much for the 
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social development of the student 
speakers. 

Once the student has reached the site 
of the program, he can do much to con- 
tinue his preparation for speaking, in- 
cluding the difficult task of putting him- 
self at ease. Previous coaching may be 
on how to introduce himself to strangers 
and how to acknowledge the introduc- 
tions of others. He may need advice on 
how to fraternize with members of the 
audience as opposed to sitting apart in 
glum misery awaiting his turn to appear 
before them. If he is a dinner guest of 
the organization, he tries to select a seat 
apart from his fellow speakers so that 
he may continue his task of audience 
analysis in getting acquainted with the 
strangers beside him. Not only does he 
pick up information which may well im- 
prove his forthcoming speech but is 
putting himself at ease and getting some 
valuable practice in conversation. Before 
beginning to speak the student speakers 
will need to observe the acoustics of the 
meeting room, seating arrangement, 
placement of microphone (if any), light- 
ing, and possible sources of distraction 
with the thought in mind as to whether 
rearrangement is necessary, or how to 
adapt to them. Such a minor change as 
leaving a platform in order to be closer 
to an audience filling the back part of a 
hall can cause material improvement 
in a speech. 

Observing the prescribed time limits 
carefully will enhance the effectiveness 
of a program and encourage return en- 
gagements. Choose a student chairman, 
a fellow speaker, the speech teacher, or 
some friendly person in the front row 
to give appropriate signals as a guide 
to the speakers. The usual maximum 
time for a program is one hour. A radio 
or television spot may be for as little as 
five minutes. 


What does the audience think about 


the student’s efforts? Both students and 
their teacher need answers to the ques. 
tion. Careful study of audience reaction 
during the speeches is one method, 4 
question period following a debate oy 
panel discussion is another. (Learning 
that “I don’t know”’ is a better answer 
than a wild guess is a valuable lesson.) 
Comment sheets so planned as to re 
quire a minimum of writing are useful, 
even though but a tiny percentage of 
people will write searching criticisms. 4 
few telephone calls to key members of 
the audience the day after the meeting 
can elicit much useful information. The 
number of times that students are in. 
vited to return for a second engagement 
can be a very practical test. If the speech 
teacher explains that the speaking ex. 
perience is a learning device, members 
of the audience will be freer in expres: 
ing their opinions. 

What of the “aftermath”? Having a 
student secretary or other designated 
person write a “thank you” note can do 
much to improve public relations for 
the school. In addition, remind students 
of the fact that in spite of the pleasure 
expressed by members of the audience, 
they are still learners, and the audience 
conferred a favor upon them by enter: 
taining them. A report to the class fol: 
lowing the engagement and a discussion 
on what transpired can be a wonder 
fully strong motivating influence for 
work toward improvement in speech. 

Many benefits are derived from com- 
munity speech programs. For the ac 
demic side of school life they may win 
as much community support as foot 
ball can win for athletics—but the 
School Board won't fire the forensic 
director if he fails to produce a winner! 
For many small organizations with no 
money to spend on programs, the speech 
department can provide a worth while 
service. For community efforts, such 4 
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Community Chest drives, the student 
speakers carry out their civic responsi- 
pilities. Practice before a live audience 
an teach a student more in one five- 
minute speech than hours in a practice 


room can do. 


Modesty compels me to save untl 
last the statement that great satisfaction 


accrues to the speech teac her. I can make 


this statement with assurance, for many 
years of experience in teaching high 
school students have proved this to me. 
Every item discussed above has been 
learned in actual practice and has proved 
itself in conjunction with hundreds of 
audience appearances. The work is tir- 
ing, the hours long, and the dollars of 
income relatively few; but the benefits 
far outnumber the drawbacks. 








THE DISJUNCTIVE PREMISE ABOUT FORENSICS 


W. Scott Nobles and Herman Cohen 


N a recent issue of The Register, a 
director of debate at an Eastern Uni- 
versity forensic 


defended the role of 


tournaments in = an_ extra-curricular 
speech program.’ In the next issue of 
the same publication, an undergraduate 
debater from a university whose forensic 
program included no tournament activi- 
ties 


replied the 


tournament on several counts, the author 


vigorously. Assailing 
called for forensic programs devoted en- 
tirely to addressing public audiences.’ 
To find debate tournaments under criti- 
hardly The Speech 
Teacher alone has published, since 1952, 


cism is novel: 
five papers devoted largely to the criti 
cism of tournament debating. The most 
significant feature of the Lazzatti criti- 
cism was the disjunctive premise which 
it so tacitly accepted, the assumption that 
a forensic program must be based eithe 
upon tournament activities or upon non 
tournament, public debating. A look at 
many of the extra-curricular programs in 
practice, and at some of the published 
that 
have 


comments about them, suggests 


manv forensic directors may 


accepted the same “either-or” premise 


The senior author, W. Scott Nobles (B.A. in 
1947 from Southeastern State College of Okla- 
homa; M.A., 1948, Western Reserve University; 
and Ph.D., 1955, Louisiana State University), is 
an assistant professor of Speech and director 
of forensics at the University of Oregon. The 
junior author, Herman Cohen (B.A. 1948, 
M.A. 1952, and Ph.D. 1954 from University of 
Iowa), is also an assistant professor of Speech 
at the University of Oregon and was director 
of forensics from 1950 until 1956. 

1 Robert Newman, “The Tournament in a 
Well-Balanced Debate Program,” The Register 
(Spring, 1957). 

2 John L. Lazzati, Jr., “An Artificial and In- 
adequate Substitute,” The Register (Convention 
Reports Issue, 1957). 


about the nature and scope ol forensic 
programs in American educational jn 


stitutions. 


Unfortunately, a majority of forensic 
programs are built primarily or exclu. 
sively around the tournament. In the 
Pacific Northwest, for example, only two 
of our colleges or universities sponsor 
audience-directed programs which could 
be described as organized or extensive, 
The undeniably difficult problems in- 
volved in securing audiences for debate 
or discussion programs, particularly out: 
turned 
many directors of forensics toward the 


side metropolitan areas, have 
tournament as their only apparent re 
course. ‘The added difhculties involved 
in attempting to maintain both a tourna 
schedule and 


ment an organized audi 


ence-directed activity have resulted in 
the virtual exclusion of the public dis 
cussion from many extra-curricular 
speech programs. 

The tournament does not, of course, 
dominate all forensic programs. A num 
ber of schools, though they constitute 
: minority, sponsor well-organized public 
debating and public discussion activities 
Many of these programs, however, ate 
apparently based upon the same dis- 
junctive premise which in other cases 
has lead to tournament domination. For 
establishment 0i 


an extensive audience-directed 


many institutions the 
program 
has spelled the end, or the very sharp 
decline, of tournament activities. 

It is the belief of the authors that those 
schools which have excluded, or virtuall} 
excluded, either the speech tournament 
or the audience-directed program from 
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their forensic activities have seriously 


and unnecessarily limited the rhetorical 
their students. This 


yaining of con- 


lusion is based upon three observations: 
Each of these types of speech activity offers 
to the student some worthwhile experience 
and training lacking in the other. 

that 


gained before public audiences can be and 


[he training at tournaments and 


ought to be complementary. 


4 combined and 


program of tournament 


audience-directed activities, if carefully 


planned, can prove practical in terms of 


time, effort, and financing. 


Few would question that speaking be- 
fore public audiences offers valuable ex- 
perience and training lacking in tourna- 
ment competition. In an extra-curricular 
program, as in a public speaking class- 
room, the instructor’s primary objective 
is to develop speakers who will com- 
municate effectively with audiences. To 


whatever extent the student’s training 
must occur without representative and 
varied audiences, that student’s training 
is limited. A student whose experience 
is restricted to debating before a single 
critic-judge could conceivably become 
proficient only in the art of persuading 
he will 
not gain Maximum training in audience 


1 single critic-judge. Certainly 
analysis and audience adaptation. Lack- 
the student 
little effort 
toward such important audience factors 


ing a realistic audience, 


speaker often devoted too 


a attention, interest, and motivation. 


Many directors of speech tournaments 
attempt the difficult task of providing 
suitable audiences for all or part of their 
competitive events; such 


at tempt Ss are 


seldom successful. Audiences, when they 
are secured at all, usually consist of a 
captive classroom audience or a group 
of other Such audiences 


seldom approximate a realistic persua- 


contestants. 


that such 
a situation can be provided within the 


sive situation. It is doubtful 


framework of tournament events, for the 


the auditors’ attention will 
usually be upon the contest between 
speakers, rather than upon the conflict 
of ideas and interests basic to the propo- 
sition. It seems evident, then, that a 
non-competitive audience-directed foren- 
sic program offers realistic elements of 
training which the speech tournament 
cannot provide. 

The however, possesses 
some advantages peculiar to it as a lab- 


focus of 


tournament, 


oratory for speech training. It is gen- 
erally conceded, for example, that in 
terms of providing a maximum number 
of speaking experiences in minimum 
student time and at minimum adminis- 
trative cost, the tournament is an ex- 
tremely practical activity. The frequent 
lack of audiences and the possible over- 
dependence upon competition as moti- 
vation often make this experience far 
short of ideal. There is some virtue in 
experience, however, and the necessities 
created by demands upon student time 
and administrative budgets tend to add 
to this virtue. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the very 
absence of a public audience may sug- 
gest a second virtue of the speech tourna- 
ment. To the inexperienced speaker, 
lacking especially in confidence and 
poise, the tournament offers an oppor- 
tunity to secure experience and assistance 
before facing a public audience. Most 
beginners would prefer submitting their 
efforts to a helpful critic, even under 
competitive circumstances, to appearing 
before a public audience. It should be 
added that many forensic directors, and 
many school administrators, would pre- 
fer to provide “laboratory training” for 
their students before allowing them to 
represent their institution before a 
public audience. Unless extra-curricular 
forensics is to be limited to students with 
extensive classroom training, the kind of 
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laboratory program which the tourna- It, as the preceding comments haye full pr 
ment provides is necessary. indicated, tournament and audience } lems } 


Such laboratory training is valuable ‘directed speech activities each provide | ME? 
also to the more experienced and poised facets of training which are neglected in the 
speaker. The tournament provides stu- in the other, a forensic program mug limited 
dents not only with a maximum num- 0t choose between these activities, Ip | plan™ 
ber of speaking experiences, but also stead, it must strive to utilize and furthe mecha 
with the opportunity to be heard, ‘to enhance their complementary natur } 93 
evaluated, and assisted by a number of A requisite to such a program is tha | # “2 
trained observers. It is unfortunate that Participation of the same students in formic 
tournament directors sometimes fail to both phases of the program be strongly | &t * 
provide either the qualified critics or the encouraged. To treat the two as separate mect 
necessary time for adequate criticism; Programs with two sets of participants -_" 
but these failures to utilize this advan- is to limit the experience and instruc | illustr 


tage of the tournament hardly constitute tion afforded each group. refere' 
an indictment of the tournament system It is suggested, further, that students and ‘. 
itself. The opportunity for extensive should concentrate upon tournament ity of 
practice under qualified instruction activities during at least the first half of wat 
ought to be the “raison d’ étre” of the school year, using the tournamenta ] Firs 
forensic tournaments. a laboratory for experience under direc | sympc 


Earlier it was noted that student tion and criticism, and that the later } tourn: 
speakers for whom public audiences are portion of the forensic year be devoted } sched 
not provided tend to ignore such im- ‘° 4” organized program of appearances | each y 
portant elements as attention, interest, before public audiences. Such a chron. | studer 
and motivation. Conversely, speakers ological arrangement emphasizes both | These 
often tend to over-emphasize these ele- the laboratory function of the tourna | centr: 
ments when all their efforts are directed ment and the more realistic nature of | schoo 
toward popular audiences. Short cuts to Speech experience before popular audi | tourn 
audience favor often substitute for the ences. It also places tournament par and | 
careful research, adequate evidence, and ticipation at a time when research and limit 
well-reasoned lines of argument upon content analysis ought to be most heavily Marc 
which most tournament judges place ¢™phasized and reserves the biggest | wee! 
heaviest emphasis. Competitive speak- problems of audience adaptation until | gram 
ing, particularly debate, before trained Such a time as content is thoroughly | Oreg 
rhetoricians encourages the student mastered. An additional advantage is } Place 
speaker toward more emphasis upon re- that students do not address public au | befor 
search, evidence, and logic. At the same ‘iences until they have had enough } and. 
time it discourages over-reliance upon time, experience, and instruction to do | the 
rhetorical devices and emotional appeals. credit to themselves and to the institu Aver 
Thus the tournament, sometimes cen- tions they represent. activ 
sured on ethical grounds, can make a To this point, the position that a well J P'S 
substantial contribution to the training rounded forensic program must include have 
of socially responsible speakers who have both tournament and non-tournament forty 
been taught to concentrate first upon activities has been strongly urged. No} 8" 
the integrity of ideas and second upon practical suggestions have been made, den 
adapting the presentation of those ideas however, to those interested in the prob | PMs! 
to audience and occasion. lems involved in maintaining such a} YT 
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full program. Chief among these prob- 
jms is that of getting students before 
qumerous and varied public audiences 
in the face of limited budgets and 
jimited time for student and faculty 
planning and participation. Even the 
mechanics of finding audiences, arrang- 
ing suitable dates, and scheduling panels 
of students to fill engagements can pose 
famidable problems. Obviously, differ- 
ent schools will find it necessary to 
meet these problems in slightly differ- 
ent ways. It is the hope of the authors to 
illustrate a general program by specific 
reference to the combined tournament 
and symposium program of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. This program, with some 
variations, has been followed since 1932. 


First, it should be noted that an active 
ymposium program has not eliminated 
tournament participation. The forensic 
shedule includes five or six tournaments 
each year, and between twenty and thirty 
students participate in these activities. 
These tournaments, however, are con- 
centrated into the first two terms of the 
school year. Normally no more than one 
tournament is scheduled after March 15, 
and participation in that tournament is 
limited to two or three students. From 
March 15 to June 1, forensic students 
are engaged in an audience-directed pro- 
gram referred to 
Oregon 


as “The University of 
This program 
places panels of three or four students 


Sy mposium.” 


before public audiences to discuss timely 
and usually controversial topics in whick 
the audiences have expressed interest. 
Averages based upon the last three years’ 
activities will indicate the scope of this 
program: each year twenty-two students 
have travelled 6, 


202 miles to 


ae 


present 
forty-seven programs in thirty-five Ore- 
gon communities. The financial bur- 
den of such an undertaking proves sur- 
prisingly small. The average cost per 
year is less than five hundred dollars; 


$19 


for schools with very small budgets, this 
cost can be made even smaller. Two 
forces operate to keep costs low. First, 
many programs are presented to 
luncheon and dinner audiences, thus 
reducing the subsistence cost of the pro- 
gram. Second, many organizations which 
request programs make voluntary con- 
tribution to defray travel expenses. 

The cost in terms of “student time” 
is also less than one might expect for so 
extensive a program. Scheduling of en- 
gagements is done with careful attention 
to limiting student absence from classes. 
For example, over one-third of the 
speaking engagements are always filled 
during the Spring vacation. These are 
usually the engagements which involve 
the greatest distance and time. Many of 
the remaining programs are evening pro- 
grams close enough to the campus to 
prevent the necessity of missing classes. 
With over twenty participants, the usual 
result is that no student, misses the same 
class more than two or three times and 
some students miss no classes at all. It 
may be readily seen that schools located 
in urban areas would be able to carry 
on a symposium program with negligible 
travel and subsistence expenses and with 
little or no loss of student time. 


Another problem which must be met 
by a dual program is that of prepara- 
tion time. Obviously the students who 
prepare only one debate proposition for 
the entire year face a less demanding 
task than those who must also prepare 
to discuss symposium topics. This prob- 
lem is mitigated to some extent by us- 
ing some less formal statement of the 
standard debate proposition as a sym- 
posium-forum topic. The topic is usually 
restated in such a way that it encourages 
three or more basic reactions instead of 
strict affirmation and negation. This 
allows each student to take a position 
on the panel which arises out of his own 
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convictions; it further allows some 
speakers to present basically expository 
speeches. In addition to this topic, two 
others are selected by the students in 
the early fall, thus allowing sufficient 
preparation time without frenzied effort. 
Normally one of these topics will be 
selected because of its interest to service 
clubs and one for its suitability for high 
school audiences, these two groups com- 
prising a majority of the audiences to be 
addressed. In keeping with this pattern, 
the three symposium topics in 1958 were: 

“Should Oregon enact a right-to-work 
law?” 

“How much emphasis should Oregon 
high schools and colleges place upon 
scientific education?” 

“How should we endeavor to attract 
industry to Oregon?” 

The topics selected in the fall are in- 
cluded in a brochure which is mailed in 
December or January to service clubs, 
high schools, church groups, business 
and farm organizations throughout the 
state. Organizations desiring programs 
indicate on the returned brochure their 
order of topic preference and one or 
more suitable dates for a program. When 
most of the brochures are returned and 
possible grouping of engagements for 
economy and convenience have emerged, 


final arrangements are completed by 
correspondence—sometimes, it must be 
admitted, rather extensive correspond. 
ence. 

In this manner, the University of Ore. 
gon gives its forensic students repeated 
opportunities to present and defend 
their views on several topics before 
interested public audiences. It does 59 
without prohibitive financial expense 
and without undue pressure upon stu- 
dent time. Equally important, it does 
so without sacrifice of the laboratory 
training afforded by speech tournaments, 

Every forensic director must tailor the 
program he plans and sponsors to his 
own local situation. Many of his dec:- 
sions. must be based upon the attitude 
of his administrative superiors, the size 
of his budget, and the number and capa- 
bility of his students. Whatever the de. 
tails of his program, however, it must 
aim at the fullest possible training of his 
students in all facets of rhetoric. The 
attainment of this goal demands, not 
that he make the proper decision about 
whether to emphasize tournament speak- 
ing or the public forum, but rather that 
he make the fullest possible use of these 
two valuable and complementary 


methods of speech training. 
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THE TEACHER AS CRITIC IN 
INTERPRETATION PERFORMANCE 


Alethea Smith Mattingly 


HERE may be a cultural lag be- 

tween the parts of the country 
from which most of you come and the 
western hinterland. Perhaps few of you 
have reason to be concerned, as I have 
become concerned, about the teacher 
of interpretation as critic or judge. In 
the west we still have contests in inter- 
pretative reading, and the young people 
who read in these contests face judges 
whose comments are often perplexing, 
whose decisions are sometimes based on 
what seem false, or even trivial, prem- 
ises. Here are some examples: 

Last fall at a meeting where there 
were faculty and students from all ma- 
jor institutions west of the Rockies a 
girl read selections from Robinson Jef- 
fers, John Donne, and Socrates. A speech 
teacher who had ranked her very low 
told the reader that a girl should not 


read Socrates! 

At a similar meeting a boy reading 
Faulkner’s “Spotted Horses” in the first- 
person point of view version, and sug- 
gesting the easy, conversational quality 
of the writing, was downgraded because 
“an interpreter must never use dialec- 
tal sounds; if he does, he is acting.” 

\ boy given first place by two speech 


teachers for his reading of Eliot’s “The 


The writer is Professor of Speech and very 
active in the field of interpretation at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. The problem she discusses 
is One which faces all teachers who evaluate 
secondary school and college work in interpre- 
tation Her M.A. degree was completed at the 
University of Wisconsin and her Ph.D. (1954) 
at Northwestern. 


Hollow Men” preceded his reading by 
telling the audience that he had worked 
the summer before in an insane asylum 
and that in the babblings of the mad he 
had heard exactly what Eliot was de- 
picting, that the “hollow men” of the 
poem were the deranged. The student 
then read the poem with the silly, 
vacuous gestures, vocalizations, and 
giggles of the mentally ill. 

I remember also the students given 
last place for the sole reason that they 
were free from their books and_ those 
downgraded because once or twice they 
shifted weight or even raised a hand in 
gesture. 

These are some of the reasons given 
for the ranking of young readers, ranks 
given by teachers of speech and inter- 
pretation, and, although the winning 
or the not winning do not in all hon- 
esty move me a whit—and this is not 
a paper about contests—this question 
seems to present itself: What ts interpre- 
tation, and when is interpretation not 
interpretation? 

Recently in Tucson we had the good 
luck to hear Sir John Gielgud give his 
program, “Shakespeare’s Ages of Man.” 
The next day I asked my class what 
Gielgud had done—read, acted, or in- 
terpreted. We had a lively discussion, 
ending with the agreement that Gielgud 
had done all and that there is truth 
indeed in Geiger’s calling interpreta- 
tion an amalgam of public speaking, 
acting, critical reaction, and sympathetic 
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sharing. Further we agreed that, in 
the matter of how far to go, where to 
stop in suggesting and giving the sym- 
bol of Romeo’s cup of poison or Rich- 
ard’s crown, taste becomes the criterion 
—one should 
call to himself. In 
short, the concensus was—and this seems 


not embarrass the audi- 
ence or attention 
to be general today—the interpreter’s 
function is to share with the audience 
the experience of the literature, and 
when he does that clearly and vividly 
he is successful. 

I think, however, that this still leaves 
us with an ineffable something, and we 
ask: are there any objective standards 
or bases for judgment? If not, I tend 
to agree with Vivas, the philosopher and 
aesthetician, that there is then no need 
for discussion.” 

Possibly help is to be found in the 
history of this activity we call Interpre- 
tation. (I recall the inscription over 
the library entrance at the University of 
Colorado: “He 
generation 


who knows only his 
own forever a 
child.”) Our history, of course, carries 
us way back to the days of Homer, but 
I shall just remind you briefly of what 
has happened in the last 200 years. In 
the early 18th century neo-classical rules 
dictated the ways and manner of the ar- 
tist-—the writer, the actor, the orator, 
the reader, the architect, the gardener, 
and all the rest. The transitory quality 
of the actor’s art was a stumbling-block, 
but rules were sought. In 1710 Gildon, 
writing of Betterton, sought a system of 
Acting, “which might be a Rule to 
future Players, and teach them to excel 
not only themselves, but those who have 
gone before them.” 


remains 


Many writers on 


1v. Don Geiger, Oral Interpretation and 
Literary Study (South San Francisco, 1958), p. 
41. 

2v. Eliseo Vivas, 
(New York, 1955). 


Creation and Discovery 


delivery searched for universal symbol 
for expression. In a manner reminiscent 
of John Bulwer’s works, published jp 
1644, John Burgh in 1761 described » 
passions and their means of expression, 
particularly gesture and facial expres. 
sion. Burgh’s words were copied in 
whole or in part not only by other 
writers in England but, through the 
igth century, by Americans. For these 
men who laid down rules, however, na. 
ture remained the sovereign guide. The 
dificulty was that the words nature and 
natural did not mean the same to all 
men. There were those like Sheridan, 
Mason, and Rice, and later Whately, 
who today we say belong to the Natural 
School, the group who found nature to 
be individual, free, unconfined by rules, 
not the offspring of reason at all, but 
of imagination and feeling. The two 
schools, the Natural and the Mechan- 
ical, have influenced teachers and writ- 
ers ever since, though in America we 
say the Natural School is dominant. 

This school assuredly has had great 
exponents like Curry, Cummock, S. H. 
Clark, Babcock, Johnson, and others of 
whom you will think. In their own way 
they protested against the excesses of 
the “yellocutionists,” the poseurs, the 
warblers, drove Ben 
Hur’s over the stage or 
jumped from a kneeling position one 
moment to a reclining one the next, as 
I recall seeing a reader do when he read 
the death between Paolo and 
Francesca. All this protest was to the 
good, I agree. But, as has happened in 
other arts and in frequent periods of 
art, one excess leads to another, until 
today we have much of what I call the 
stand-in-one-spot-and-mumble _ school, 
whose adherents quail at any fullness 
of performance and hasten to call it 
“acting,” damning the reading com- 
pletely. 


the readers who 


chariot all 


scene 
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My suggestion is that there is a 
middle ground—nothing in excess—and 
1 would wish the teacher as critic to 
recognize that delivery in interpretation 
may differ in degree from delivery in 
an expository speech delivered by a 
beginning other 
as had been said for hundreds 


speech student. In 
words, 
of years, appropriateness varies with the 
content and purpose of the words spok- 
en, with the occasion, and with the audi- 
ence. Knowledge of the history of inter- 
pretation, I believe, will help equip the 
teacher-critic to recognize that the read- 
e's delivery will ideally suit the style 
and content of the literature. In other 
words, cause and effect must be equated. 
The language of the art of literature 
differs from the language of life situa- 
tions, and the interpreter recognizes 
this. 

Together with that proposition is an- 
other: there is no substitute for a wide 
knowledge of literature. This probably 
seems so Obvious that you feel I should 
not mention it, but consider the income 
still enjoyed by the Wetmore Bureau 
and Edna Means, who continue to flour- 
ish, nurtured by the ignorance of speech 
The teacher-critic 
whom I wish to envision will not only 


teachers somewhere. 
be steeped in a wide range of literature 
—poetry, fiction, drama, and essay—but 
he will fortify himself with literary and 
aesthetic This criticism will 
in turn help him evaluate the reader in 


criticism. 


his classroom and elsewhere. Wrong as 
it may be to assume that there is one 
tight reading for any one poem, we 
know that, though there may be many 
or several “right” ones, there certainly 
are bad ones. It will be the teacher's 
duty to point out the bad ones. When a 
student, introducing Browning’s “My 
Last as one of mine 
did, that the speaker is a kind old gen- 
tleman whose wife has been untrue to 


Duchess,” says, 


him, we will all agree, I presume, that 
the reading will be a bad interpretation. 

The question arises whether the teach- 
er’s criticism of the student’s reading 
should be based on the student’s inter- 
pretation of meaning or on what the 
teacher, sensitive to the meanings of 
literature and backed by sound scholar- 
ship, perceives to be the meanings. We 
are all aware of the difficulties in this 
matter of meanings; they have been 
written about at length and inform- 
atively by critics from Aristotle to T. S. 
Eliot. We know it is a lifetime proposi- 
tion to develop taste and to become a 
critic in any art. I am only reiterating 
that the teacher of interpretation must 
know more and more literature and 
get all the help possible from both 
modern and classical criticism. He needs 
to use, as Kenneth Burke says, all the 
available means. (The rhetoricians have 
used Burke to good advantage, and we 
well may.) 

In the classroom, it seems to me, our 
primary aim is to put the student in 
possession of the piece of literature. 
Through the activity of voicing the po- 
em, first implicitly and then explicitly, 
through this creative activity, the read- 
er acquires possession. This view is sup- 
ported by modern psychologists and 
aestheticians, who see language as action. 
Vivas, for example, speaking of Lorca, 
says that the emotion in “The Lament 
for Mejias” is not the emotion Lorca 
felt at the time of the matador’s death 
and that the emotion of the poem and 
its form, which Eliot calls the objective 
correlative, are found only through the 
process of creation. This is why we as 
interpreters need to do all that the Eng- 
lish department does with literature 
and then go beyond. The interpretation 
performance is the beyonding, and the 
classroom in Interpretation which does 
not carry on both jobs, the painstaking 
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preliminary analysis, the scholarly crit- 
ical activity, and then the full delivery 
of the literature, fails to fulfill its func- 
tion. 

The teacher as critic will be ready to 
assist both parts of the process. The sec- 
ond part, the delivery of the poem, 
story, or drama, requires comment on 
the use of the media: voice and body. 
Skill and control of the media are sine 
qua non’s in any art, and part of the 
criticism will necessarily be couched in 
technical terms of pitch, tone color, in- 
flection, stance, gesture, and so on. The 
larger part of the criticism, in rhetorical 
terms, will raise questions concerning 
“what response the reader sought, what 
response he actually gained, and the re- 
lation between the methods used and the 
response obtained.”” Here the teacher- 
critic faces a difficulty in any temporal 
art—that of keeping the whole in mind, 
and his concentration will have to be 
great, indeed, as he listens to the read- 
to have 


ing. As a critic, he will need 


PEACHER 


ready empathy, just as the reader him. 
self does. The reader’s job always is to 
give to the listener the aesthetic ex peri- 
ence of the literature. 

Curry and others have stressed the 
fact that the spirit of criticism is help. 
fulness. This we may well keep in mind, 
pointing out to the student not only 
what has just been done but also what 
can be done, what needs be done, and 
encouraging his growth and _ progress as 
an interpreter, avoiding the pitfalls of 
both the “thank-you-very-much’”’ school 
and of what Eliot calls “‘lemon-squeezer” 
criticism. Personally. I prefer to begin 
with what has been good and _ proceed 
to what could be better, looking ahead 
always to the next reading in the spirit 
of Browning’s line, “Let your reach ex- 
ceed your grasp, Else what's a heaven 
for?” 

The teacher-critic, then, is ideally a 
scholar, a performer, and a person rich 
in all human virtues which characterize 
great teachers in any field. 
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REVISED CONSTITUTION 
October 1959 
The Constitution as printed below 
incorporates all amendments to the Con- 
and to ‘the 


stitution By-Laws adopted 


between December 1954 and May 1959. 


CONSTITUTION 
O! 


AND BY-LAWS 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ARTICLE I 
Naine 

Ihe name of this educational, non-profit 


corporation shall Speech Association of 
America 
ARTICLE II 
Purposes 
The ‘Association is dedicated to the study of 
ech as an instrument of thought and of so- 
cal cooperation, to the promotion of high 
standards in the teaching of the subject, to the 
ragement of research and criticism in the 


arts and sciences involved in improving the 
echniques of speech, and to the publication of 
nformation and research studies. 


related 


ARTICLE III 


Membe rship 


Membership in the Association shall be open, 
pon application, to any person, or any organ- 
group of persons, interested in promoting 


Association 


s ym 1a. Funds « he Association shall be 
is Curr Investment Funds, 
I rus I unas 

Section Curre! Funds shall include all 
ial dues of members, all receipts from pub- 
ations, and all ier funds received in the 

tinuing operations of the Association. 
Section g. Investment Funds shall include all 
gilts and bequests received without special re- 


strictions concerning the use to be made of the 


principal and income and such other funds as 
may be designated by the Administrative Coun- 
cil as Investment Funds. 

Trust Funds shall consist of all 
life-membership dues, all contributions, alli 
gifts, and all bequests accepted with specific 
restrictions prohibiting their allotment either to 
Current or to Investment Funds. 


Section 4. 


Section 5. The deposit, investment, and dis- 
bursement of all funds shall be subject to the 


direction of the Administrative Council. 


ARTICLE V~ 

Officials of the Association 

Section 1. The functions of the Association 

shall be discharged through its officers, editors, 
councilors, and legislators. 

Section 2. The officers shall be: 

Executive Vice-President, First 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Executive Secretary. 

Section g. The editors shall be the editors of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Mono- 
graphs, and The Speech Teacher. 

Section 4. The councilors shall be the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council. 

Section 5. The legislators shall be the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. 


ARTICLE VI 


Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Administrative Council, at all 
joint meetings of the Administrative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly, and at meetings 
of the Association if he deems such meetings 
necessary or desirable for the good of the Asso- 
the Second 
Executive Secretary 
shall appoint the Clerk of the Legislative As- 
sembly for a term of three years; shall appoint 
such temporary committees as he thinks neces 
sary for the efficient management of the affairs 


ciation; upon consultation with 


Vice-President and _ the 


of the Association during his term of office; in 
the event of the disability, death or resigna- 
tion of the Executive Vice-President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, or the Editor of any of the 
publications, he [the President] shall appoint 
committee to 


nominating name a 


member to fill the unexpired term, the nomi- 


a special 
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nation to be approved by the Administrative 
Council by mail ballot; shall receive the an- 
nual reports of the officers, of the committees 
of the Association, and of the Interest Groups 
in advance of the annual meeting and shall 
make these reports available to members of 
the Administrative Council and of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; and shall perform such other 
duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Administrative Council and by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Section 2. The Executive Vice-President shall 
assist the President in the performance of his 
duties, shall act as a liaison representative be- 
tween this Association and other associations 
and agencies whose activities are related to the 
field of speech, shall promote the professional 
interests of the Association through the mainte- 
nance of helpful relationships with such organ- 
izations, and shall assist in coordinating the 
committees of the Association, especially those 
committees whose activities extend over a pe- 
riod of two years or more. 


Section 3. The First Vice-President shall pre- 
pare the program for the annual meeting with 
the assistance of the Vice-Chairmen of the In- 
terest Groups. On the occasion of the President's 
disability or absence he shall perform the du- 
ties of the President. On the occasion of the 
disability or absence of the First Vice-President, 
the Second Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the First Vice-President. On the occa- 
sion of the disability or absence of both the 
First Vice-Presidency to be voted upon by the 
dent, if such occasion occurs not later than four 
months before the annual meeting, the nomi- 
nating committee chosen at the preceding an- 
nual meeting shall nominate a candidate for the 
First Vice-Presidency to be voted upon by the 
Administrative Council by mail ballot. If such 
occasion occurs within four months of the an- 
nual meeting, the President, after consultation 
with the Executive Vice-President and the Exec- 
utive Secretary, shall appoint a First Vice- 
President. 

Section 4. The Second Vice-President shall 
serve as Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
and shall perform whatever specific duties may 
be assigned to him by the President, by the 
Administrative Council, or by the Legislative 
Assembly. He shall report the actions of the 
Administrative Council to the Legislative Assem- 
bly. On the occasion of the disability or the 
absence of both the President and the First 
Vice-President, he shall perform the duties of 
the President. On the occasion of the disability 


or the absence of the First Vice-President, he 
Shall perform the duties of the First Vice. 
President. On the occasion of the disability or 
absence of the Second Vice-President, or on his 
assumption of the duties of a higher officer, the 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly shall per. 
form the duties of the Second Vice-President 
until the Administrative Council shall elect a 
Second Vice-President. 

Section 5. The Executive Secretary shall per. 
form the usual duties of secretary, treasurer, 
and business manager. He shall serve as Dj. 
rector of the Placement Service. He shall serve 
ex officio as a member of the Finance Com. 
mittee. In accordance with provisions set up by 
the Administrative Council, he shall be cus 
todian of all Association Funds. He shall be 
responsible for the administration of the 
approved budget, shall prepare an annual 
financial report to the Association, and shall 
advise with all officers, with committee chair. 
men, and with Interest Group Chairmen of 
the Association in matters involving their busi- 
ness transactions. He shall prepare, distribute, 
and tally official ballots for voting on candi- 
dates for offices in the Association, on mem- 
bers for the Administrative Council, on dele. 
gates for the Legislative Assembly, on members 
for the Nominating Committee, and on amend- 
ments to the Constitution. He shall prepare 
the list of official delegates to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Section 6. All officers shall submit budget 
requests to the Finance Committee prior to 
December 1 or at the request of the Finance 
Committee, shall consult the Executive 
Secretary on all business policies and _ trans- 
actions, and shall consult with the Executive 
Vice-President on all professional and educ- 
tional matters pertaining to the Association. 


with 


ARTICLE VII 
Duties of Editors 


Section 1. The Editors of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, and 
The Speech Teacher shall each select his edi- 
torial staff and shall perform the other duties 
of an editor-in-chief. 

Section 2. The Editors shall submit budget 
requests to the Finance Committee prior to De 
cember 1 or at the of the Finance 
Committee. 


request 


ARTICLE VIII 
The Administrative Council 
Section 1. The Administrative Council shall 
consist of: the President, the Executive Vice 
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president, the First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
Editor of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, the Editor of 
speech Monographs, and the Editor of The 
speech Teacher for the terms of their respective 
of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, of Speech Mono- 


the Executive Secretary, the 


offices; the immediate past Editors 
graphs, and of The Speech Teacher; the three 
immediate past Presidents; the immediate past 
Executive Vice-President; the immediate past 
members of the Fi- 


nance Committee; and six members elected at 


Executive Secretary; the 


large, two each year for a term of three years. 


Section 2. Regular meetings of the Adminis- 
ative Council shall be held each year at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the 
Association. Other meetings may be called by 
the President, or on petition of one-third of 
the members of the Administrative Council. 

Section g. The Administrative Council shall 
serve as the legal representative of the Asso- 
dation to have, to hold, and to administer all 
property and funds, and to manage the affairs 
of the Association; shall receive and act upon 
the recommendations of the Finance Committee 
and the Project Committees; shall receive the 
report of the Committee on Committees; shall 
confirm the membership of the Association 


committees authorized by and responsible in 
whole or in part to the Administrative Council; 


shall receive and act 


upon recommendations 
concerning administrative matters from the 
Consultation Committee, the Committee on 
Professional Ethics and Standards, the Com- 
mittee on Publications, the Committee 
on Public Relations, and the Committee 


on Time and Place; shall fill vacancies on com- 
mittees allocate the 
shall elect the 
Vice-President and the Executive 
shall provide for official publica- 
tions, shall elect the editors thereof and shall 
have the right to copyright convention papers, 
reports or special publications; shall direct all 
public relations of the Association; shall de- 
termine the 


when they occur; shall 


finances of the Association; 
Executive 


Secretary; 


time and place of the annual 
convention; shall approve the 
initiation of projects of the Association; shall 


consider liaison problems relative to the ad- 


meeting and 


ministration of the Association; shall recognize 
regional and national associations and federa- 
tions for representation in the Legislative As- 
sembly and state associations for the right to 
nominate candidates for representatives of 
geographical areas; shall receive the petitions 


of prospective Interest Groups; shall vote upon 


granting to these Groups official status in the 
Association and shall report the action taken 
on each petition to the Legislative Assembly; 
shall hear and act upon charges brought against 
any member; and annually shall elect one 
member of the Association to serve on the 
Nominating Committee. 

Section 4. The Administrative Council shall 
be the ultimate authority on all matters relat- 
ing to the Association in the periods between 
annual meetings; it shall administer the policies 
established by the Legislative Assembly and 
shall conduct the affairs of the Association, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the Constitution 
and in the By-Laws; its decisions between an- 
nual meetings, however, shall be subject to re- 
vision by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly present at any an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 

Section 5. After the annual budget prepared 
and recommended by the Finance Committee 
has been presented and considered in a joint 
session of the Administrative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly, the Administrative Coun- 
cil shall act upon the recommended budget 
and shall adopt a budget for the ensuing year. 


ARTICLE IX 
The Legislative Assembly 

Section 1. The Legislative Assembly shall be 
a representative body composed of the follow- 
ing members of the Speech Association of 
America: (1) ninety members elected at large, 
thirty each year for a term of three years; (2) 
forty-eight members elected from four geo- 
graphical areas, on ballots cast by members of 
the Association resident in the respective areas, 
sixteen each year (four from each area) for 
a term of three years from candidates recom- 
mended to the Nominating Committee by re- 
gional and state associations and/or other can- 
didates proposed by the Nominating Com- 
mittee; (3) a representative of each Interest 
Group; (4) the Presidents and Executive Secre- 
taries or designated representatives of the fol- 
lowing regional associations: the Speech Asso- 
ciation of the Eastern States, the Central States 
Speech Association, the Southern Speech Asso- 
ciation, the Western Speech Association, and 
the Pacific Speech Association; (5) one mem- 
ber chosen for a term of one year by each of 
the following national organizations: the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association, the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association, the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Communication, 
the American Forensic Association, and by 
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other associations or federations that may here 
after be recognized by the Administrative Coun- 
(6) the 
Second Vice-President-Elect from date of certi- 


cil and by the Legislative Assembly; 


fication of election by the Executive Secretary 
until date of elevation to office of Second Vice- 
President, 
Section 2. The shall 
establish the policies of the Association; shall 


Legislative Assembly 


receive and act upon the recommendations of 
the Interest Groups and of the committees of 
the Assembly; shall meet jointly with the Ad- 
ministrative consider 
the reports of the Finance Committee and the 


Committee on Time and Place; shall elect three 


Council to receive and 


representatives to serve on the Committee on 
shall 
Committee on 


Committees; receive the of the 


shall confirm the 


report 
Committees; 
membership of the Association committees au- 
thorized by and responsible in whole or in 
part to the Legislative Assembly; shall receive 
reports and act upon recommendations of the 
Consultation Committee on 
the Com. 
-ublications, the Coordinating Com- 


Committee, the 


Professional Ethics and Standards, 
mittee on 
mittees, the Service Committees, and the Study 
Committees; shall receive the reports of the 
Public 


Committees; and 


Committee on Relations and of the 
shall 


one member of the Nominating Committee of 


Project annually elect 


the Association. 


Section 3. The standing committees of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be the Committee 
on Credentials, the Committee on Resolutions, 
and the Committee on Rules. The Committee 
on Credentials shall be composed of a chair- 
man and four other members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee on Committees and confirmed by the 
Legislative Assembly. The Committee on Cre- 
dentials shall receive from the Executive Secre- 
tary the list of official delegates and shall certi- 
fy these delegates by issuing official badges en 
titling them to the floor of the Assembly. The 
Committee on Resolutions shall be composed 
of a chairman and four other members of the 
Legislative Assembly, to be nominated by the 
Committee on Committees and confirmed by 
the Legislative Assembly. The Committee on 
shall draft 
the concurrence of the 
shall Legislative 
Assembly. It shall receive for consideration and 


Resolutions resolutions and, with 


Executive Committee, 
present resolutions to the 


possible presentation as resolutions to the 


Assembly proposals from individual members 


and/or groups in the Association, or by re- 


ferral, proposals from the Legislative Assembly, 
from the Executive Committee of the Legis 
lative Assembly, from the Interest Groups, from 
Committees of the Association, and/or from 
the Administrative Council. The Committee 
on Rules shall be composed of the Parliamep. 
tarian as Chairman, the Speaker, the Clerk 
and two other members of the Executive Com. 
mittee appointed by the Speaker. It shall 
formulate and recommend to the Assembly 
procedures which relate to such matters a 
definitions of functions and methods of keep. 
ing actions in harmony with the letter and in. 
tent of the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Section 4. The Legislative Assembly \ shall 
meet at the time and place of the annual meet. 
ing of the shall hold its 


convention pro- 


Association, and 
major sessions prior to the 


gram. 


Section 5. The officers of the Assembly shall 
be the Speaker who shall be the Second Vice. 
President of the Association, a Clerk who shall 
be appointed for a term of three years by the 
resident of the Association, in consultation 
with the Second Vice-President and the Exec. 
tive Secretary, and a Parliamentarian who shal] 
be nominated by the Executive Committee and 
elected by the Assembly for a term of three 
years. The duties of the Speaker, the Clerk, 
and the Parliamentarian shall be those usually 


performed by such officers. 


Section 6. The Executive 
Committee of the Assembly shall be the Speak- 
er, the Clerk, the Parliamentarian, the Second- 


Vice-President-Elect, the 


members of the 


Presidents of the re 
gional associations or their authorized repre- 
sentatives; the representatives of the follow: 
ing national organizations: American Speech 
and Hearing Association, American Educational 
Theatre Association, the National Society for 
the Study of Communication, the American 
Forensic Association, and of other associations 
or federations that may hereafter be recognized 
by the Administrative Council and by the Legis 
lative Assembly; eight representatives of geo 
graphical areas, elected by the Assembly, four 
each year for a term of two years; and four 
representatives of the Interest Groups, elected 
by the Assembly, two each year for a term of 
two years. The Executive Committee shall pre: 
pare the agenda for the annual meeting of 
the Assembly; shall review and approve, amend, 
or disapprove the resolutions drafted by the 
Committee on Resolutions; shall carry out the 
shall nominate 


the Parliamentarian of the Assembly; shall re 


instructions of the Assembly; 
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sort the actions of the Assembly to the Ad- 
ministrative Council; shall act upon proposals 
in Interest Groups concerning projects, services, 
questionnaires, and meetings between conven- 
tions; and shall fill Assembly 
Committees when they occur. 


vacancies on 


ARTICLE X 
Interest Groups 
achievement of 
Article Il 


convention 


Section 1. To facilitate the 


the purposes stated in and to aid 


in the planning of the program, 
Interest Groups shall be organized within the 
Association. 

Section 2. The following Interest Groups and 
formed 


thers may be as provided in Article 


Vy, Section 1 through 5 of the By-Laws: (a) 
Rhetoric and Public Address, (b) Forensics, (c) 
Communication, (e) Oral In- 


Literature, (f) Theatre, (g) 


sees " 
Discussion, ad) 


terpretation of 


Radio, Television, and Films, (h) Linguistic 
Science and Phonetics, (i) Semantics, (j) Speech 
Science and Psychology, (k) Speech and Hear- 


ing Disorders, (1) Speech Education, (m) Speech 


Elementary School, 


School, 


in the (n) Speech in the 


Secondary Speech in the Colleges 
Speech in Adult Educa- 


tion, (q) Speech in the 


and Universities, (p 
Seminaries. Any na- 
tional association that has met with the Speech 
Association of America at a past annual meet- 
ing may request the Administrative Council to 
approve that association as the 


agency spon- 


sring the related Interest Group. 

Section g. The affairs of an Interest Group 
shall be a Vice- 
Chairman, a Secretary, and an Advisory Com- 


conducted by a Chairman, 


mittee of three members. 
Section 4. The Chairman shall serve for one 
year. He shall preside at the annual business 
meeting of the Interest Group at which officers, 
committee members, and a delegate to serve in 
the Legislative Assembly shall be elected, shall 
report to the Administrative Council the ac- 
tivities of the Group, shall present recommen- 
dations requiring action by the Council, and 
shall report to the Group actions of the Coun- 
dil affecting the Group. 

Section 5. The Vice-Chairman shall serve for 
one year and shall succeed to the chairman- 
ship in the following year. After consultation 
with the other officers and with the members 
of the Advisory Committee, he shall assist and 
be responsible to the First Vice-President of 
the Association in the convention 
program for his Interest Group. He shall re- 
port to the Legislative Assembly the activities 


planning 


of the Group, and shall present recommenda- 
tions requiring action by the Assembly. On 
the occasion of the Chairman’s disability or 
absence, he shall perform the duties of the 
Chairman. 

Section 6. The Secretary who shall serve for 
one year shall perform the usual duties of 
secretary and shall keep the Advisor to Interest 
Groups informed concerning the activities of 
the Interest Group. On the occasion of the 
disability or absence of the Vice-Chairman, he 
shall perform the duties of the Vice-Chairman. 

Section 7. Three members of the Advisory 
Committee shall be elected by the Group, one 
each year for a term of three years. They shall 
advise the officers on policies, on procedures, 
and on the convention program. 

Section 8. Each Interest Group shall elect 
one member to serve as a delegate in the 
Legislative Assembly and one member to serve 
on the Committee on Professional Ethics and 
The delegate shall represent the 
Group in the deliberations of the Assembly and 
shall report to the Group actions by the Assem- 
bly affecting the Group. The member of the 
Committee on Professional Ethics and Stand- 
ards shall represent the Group in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee and shall report an- 
nually to the Group. 


Standards. 


Section g. Each Interest Group may set up 
committees to carry out the purposes of the 
Group. Recommendations of the Committees, 
approved by the Group, shall be presented as 
required either to the Administrative Council 
or to the Legislative Assembly. 

Section 10. An Interest Group shall submit 
to the Finance Committee of the Association 
all requests for funds of the Association and 
any plan for assessing members, for cooperating 
with other groups in raising funds, or for ap- 
proaching foundations or organizations in the 
name of the Speech Association of America. 
Any such plan shall be recommended to the 
Administrative Council for approval. 


Section 11. All policies with reference to 
projects, services, questionnaires, and meetings 
between conventions proposed by an Interest 
Group shall be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly for ap- 


proval. 


Section 12. Interest Groups may establish, 
for the Administration of their activities, by- 
laws consistent with the Constitution and the 
By-Laws of the Association. The by-laws should 
be submitted to the Administrative Council and 
filed with the Executive Secretary. 
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Section 13. An advisor to Interest Groups 
shall be appointed by the Committee on Com- 
mittees for a term of three years. He shall act 
in an advisory capacity to Interest Groups in 
matters pertaining to organization and _ stand- 
ard operating procedures and shall serve as a 
liaison between and among Interest Groups. 
He shall report to the Executive Secretary and 


to the Legislative Assembly. 


ARTICLE XI 


Committees 


Section 1. Standing committees of the As- 
sociation shall be those provided for in the 
Constitution and any others authorized by and 
responsible to the Administrative Council and 


‘for the Legislative Assembly. 


Section 2. The Committee on Committees 
shall be composed of the present officers and 
editors of the Association, the immediate Past 
President, and three representatives elected by 
the Legislative Assembly. The Past President 
shall be chairman. The Committee shall recom- 
mend to the Administrative Council the per- 
sonnel of (a) Committees re- 
sponsible in part to the Administrative Council: 


the Finance 


the Advisory 


Committee on 
Public Rela- 
tions, and the Committee on Time and Place; 


Committee, the 
Publications, the Committee on 
(b) the Project Committees authorized by the 
The shall 
to the Legislative Assembly the 
personnel of the Advisory Committees responsi- 
ble in part to the Assembly, of the Coordinat- 
ing Committees, of the Service Committees, of 
the Study Committees, of the Committee on 


Administrative Council. Committee 


recommend 


Credentials, and of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The Committee shall recommend to the 
Administrative Council and to the Legislative 
Assembly a Interest 


nominee for Advisor to 


Groups. 


Section 3. The Consultation Committee shall 
be composed of the five immediate past Presi- 
dents of the and the Executive 
Vice-President and the Executive Secretary as 
The Past President who 
has served longest on the Committee shall be 
chairman. The Committee shall consider and 
make recommendations on matters referred to 
it by the officials of the Association, by the 
Administrative Council, and by the Legislative 
Assembly. On matters of administration affect- 
ing the Association, the Committee shall make 
recommendations to the Administrative Coun- 
cil; on matters of policy, the Committee shall 


Association, 


ex officio members. 


make recommendations to the Legislative As 
sembly. 

Section 4. The Committee on Professional 
Ethics and Standards shall be composed of one 
member elected by each Interest Group unde 
the chairmanship of the Executive Vice-Pregj. 
dent. The Committee shall consider problems 
of professional ethics and standards, shall ad. 
vise the Legislative Assembly on standards to 
be adopted, and shall recommend to the Ad. 
ministrative Council 
be taken. 


administrative action to 

Section 5. The Finance Committee shall be 
composed of three members, elected by the 
Administrative Council, one each year for a 
term of three years. The member serving for 
the third year shall be chairman. No member 
shall be eligible to serve for more than two 
consecutive terms. The members of the’ Com- 
mittee shall members of the Ad- 


ministrative Council. 


serve as 


The Finance Committee, acting under the 
authority of the Administrative Council, shall 
receive and consider requests for Association 
funds from officials, committee chairmen, and 
Interest Group chairmen. At the annual meet- 
ing the Committee shall present to a joint 
session of the Administrative Council and the 


Legislative Assembly f 


a budget for the ensuing 
fiscal. year. This budget, as approved by the 
Administrative Council, shall be published in 
the next issues of The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and The Speech Teacher. Emergency 
adjustments of this budget may be made by 
the Finance Committee, and such adjustments 
shall be reported at the next following meet- 
ing of the Administrative Council. 

The Committee may authorize the Executive 
Secretary to exceed 
$5,000 in any one fiscal year; with the approval 
of the President and the Executive Secretary, 
the Committee may authorize the buying, sell- 
ing, or exchanging of the of the 
Association. The Committee shal! provide for 
the annual audit of the accounts of the Assod- 
ation by a certified public accountant. 

Section 6. The Committee on Publications 
shall be composed of the Editors of the As 
sociation, the Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, and three members elected 
by the Administrative Council, one each year 
for a term of three years. The member serving 
for the third year shall be chairman. The 
Committee shall review from time to time the 
functions and policies of the official publica 
tions of the Association, shall examine projects 
proposed for publication, shall consider the 


negotiate loans not to 


securities 
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desirability of initiating projects involving pub- 
shall make 
specific recommendations on management to 


ication by the Association, and 
the Administrative Council, and on policy to 
the Legislative Assembly. 


Section 7. The Committee on Public Rela- 
tions shall be composed of the Executive Vice- 
President, the First Vice-President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and two members elected by the 
Administrative Council, one each year for a 
term of two years. The member serving for 
the second year shall be chairman. The Com- 
mittee shall further the interests of the Asso- 
dation by developing wherever and whenever 
possible the most favorable relations with or- 
ganizations, institutions, and the general pub- 
lic The Committee shall report both to the 
Administrative Council and to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Section 8. The Committee on Time and 
Place shall be composed of the Executive Secre- 
tary (ex officio) and three members elected by 
the Administrative Council, one each year for 
aterm of three years. The member serving for 
the third year shall be chairman. The Com- 
mittee shall recommend to the Administrative 
Council the time and 


place for the annual 


meetings aS many years in advance as the 


Council deems necessary. The Committee shall 
inform the Legislative Assembly of its recom- 
mendations. 
Section g. Project Committees, authorized by 


the Administrative Council, shall undertake 
special projects and shall report annually to 
the Administrative Council and to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The chairmen of the Com- 
mittees shall be designated by the Committee 
on Committees. 
Section 10. Coordinating Committees, Serv- 
ice Committees, and Study Committees shall be 
authorized by the Legislative Assembly, to 
which they shall report annually. The Chair- 
men of the Committees shall be designated by 
the Committee on Committees. The Coordinat- 
ing Committees shall promote reciprocal rela- 
tions between the Speech Association of Ameri- 
ca and other closely related 
fields. The shall render 
continuing assistance to the members of the 
Association in with contests, dis- 
collection of 
materials, and preservation of 
historical records. The Study Committees shall 
be concerned with the investigation of problems 
not directly related to a specific Interest Group. 


Section 11. 


associations in 
Service Committees 
connection 


cussion and debate programs, 


contem porary 


Special committees may be ap- 


pointed by the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the First Vice-President, the Second 
Vice-President, and the Executive Secretary to 
assist them in the performance of their duties. 
These committees, if concerned with adminis- 
trative matters, shall have official status as As- 
sociation committees only if approved by the 
Administrative Council; if concerned with mat- 
ters of policy, only if approved by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Section 12. Only official Association commit- 
tees that have been duly recognized by the Ad- 
ministrative Council or by the Legislative As- 
sembly may file budget requests with the Fi- 
nance Committee. 


ARTICLE XII 


Amendments 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution 
may be initiated by a majority of the Adminis- 
trative Council present and voting, by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Legislative As- 
sembly, or by any twenty-five members of the 
Association. 

Section 2. All proposed amendments shall be 
submitted to the Committee on Resolutions to 
be transmitted without recommendation to the 
Legislative Assembly for consideration. 

Section 3. Before a proposed amendment is 
submitted to a vote of the membership, it shall 
be published in The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and in The Speech Teacher. To obtain 
publication, sponsors of the amendment shall 
supply properly signed copies to the Executive 
Secretary and to the Editors of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech and The Speech Teacher. 

Section 4. Final action on a proposed amend- 
ment previously published in the journals shall 
be taken by means of a printed ballot, which, 
to be valid, shall be returned postmarked not 
later than December 1. A two-thirds majority 
of those voting shall be required for adoption 
of an admendment. 


BY-LAWS . 
ARTICLE I 


Membership, Dues, and Fees 


Section 1. There shall be seven classes of 
membership in the Association: student, reg- 
ular, sustaining, institutional, emeritus, life, 
and memorial. 

Section 2. Undergraduate students may be 
admitted to student membership. The dues shall 
be $3.50, payable in advance. Student mem- 
bers shall receive The Quarterly Journal of 
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Speech or The Speech Teacher, and shall be 
entitled to such additional rights, privileges, 
and services as the Administrative Council from 
time to time may authorize. 

Section 3. Any person interested in promot- 
ing the purposes of the Association may be 
admitted to regular membership. The dues 
shall be $5.50 a year, payable in advance, and 
shall entitle the member to a subscription to 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech or to The 
Speech Teacher. 
Section 4. Any person interested in promot- 
ing the interests of the Association and willing 
to contribute additional financial support may 
be admitted to sustaining membership. The 
dues shall be $16.00 a year, payable in advance. 
Sustaining members shall be entitled to such 
additional rights, privileges, and services as the 
Administrative Council from time to time may 
authorize. 

Section 5. Any organized group of persons 
may be admitted to institutional membership. 
The dues shall be the same as for sustaining 
members. Institutional members shall be en- 
titled to such rights, privileges, and services as 
the Administrative Council from time to time 
may authorize, but shall not have voting privi- 
leges. 

Section 6. Any member who has been per- 
mitted to retire by his institution because of 
age or disability and who has held continuous 
membership in the Association of 
America for twenty-five years shall be granted 
an Emeritus membership and shall be exempt 
from the payment of the annual dues and shall 
have throughout life all the privileges of a 
regular member. 


Speech 


If membership in the Association has not 
been continuous, a total of thirty years of 
membership is required 
bership. 

The Executive Secretary, either on his own 
initiative or on the recommendation of a 
member of the Association who can supply the 
necessary information, shall present the name 
of any eligible member to the Administrative 
Council and to the Legislative Assembly at 
the convention immediately preceding the date 
of eligibility, or at any convention thereafter. 

Upon the recommendation of a member of 
the Council or of the Assembly and upon the 
unanimous vote of both the Council and the 
Assembly, Emeritus membership may be 
granted to a retired member of the Asso- 
ciation whose service to the profession has 
been unusual but who has not been a mem- 
ber of the Association for twenty-five years. 


for Emeritus mem- 


Section 7. Any member making a contriby- 
tion to the Trust Funds of the Association of 
such amounts as the Administrative Coungj 
Shall prescribe shall become a Regular Life 
Member, and shall have throughout life the 


privileges of a regular member. Any member 


making a contribution to the Trust Funds of. 


the Association of such amounts as the Ad- 
ministrative Council shall prescribe shall be. 
come a Sustaining Life Member, and shall haye 
throughout life the privileges of a sustaining 
member. 

Section 8. Any person or group making a 
contribution to the Trust Funds of the As 
sociation of $1500.00 shall be the founder of 
a Memorial Membership. The contribution 
shall be maintained in. perpetuity as a trust, 
The person or group ‘establishing a Memorial 
Membership shall be entitled to designate the 
name by which it shall be known, shall be en- 
titled to designate the person who shall hold 
this membership life, and_ shall 


be entitled to provide a mode of selecting 


throughout 


future life tenants of this membership. 

Section g. A member of the Association may 
become a member of one or more _ Interest 
Groups by notifying the Executive Secretary of 
his choices when he becomes a member of the 
Association and each time that he renews his 
membership. 

Section 10. A member may be dropped from 
the Association for conduct contrary to the 
stated purposes of the Association, or tending 
to injure the Association in any way, or adverse- 
ly affecting its reputation. The Administrative 
Council shall consider charges against a mem- 
ber only upon receipt of a written statement of 
the specific charges transmitted to the Coundil 
by the President. The Administrative Council 
shall have power to act after hearing the mem- 
ber against whom the charges have been filed. 
Any action affecting the status of a member 
three-fourths vote of those 


present and voting. 


shall require a 


Section 11. Fees for registration at the an- 


nual meeting and for the Placement Service 


shall be determined by the Administrative 
Council. 
ARTICLE II 
Meetings 
Section 1. Except in periods of emergency, 


when the Administrative Council may decide 
otherwise, an annual meeting of the Assod- 
ation shall be held at a time and place to be 
designated by the Council. 
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Section 2. Meetings of the Administrative 
Council and of the Legislative Assembly shall 
be open to all members of the Association. 
Each body may control the privileges of the 
floor as it sees fit. 

Section g. The Association shall assume no 
responsibility for statements of opinions ex- 
pressed by participants in convention programs. 


ARTICLE III 


Election of Officials 


Ihe President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, two of the six members of the 


Section 1. 


Administrative Council to be chosen at large, 
thirty of the ninety members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to be chosen at large, and sixteen 
of the forty-eight members of the Assembly 
representing geographical areas, shall be elected 
by the members of the Association who shall 
yote by mail ballot, returnable postmarked not 
later than November 1. The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in any year shall automatically succeed to 
the Presidency for the following year and the 
Second Vice-President in any year shall auto- 
matically succeed to the First Vice-Presidency 
for the following year. 

Section 2. Candidates for the respective offi- 
ces, for membership on the Administrative 
Council, and for membership in the Legislative 
Assembly shall be nominated only (a) when 
they are designated by the Association Nom- 
inating Committee (hereinafter described), or 
b) when they are named in a petition signed 
by any twenty-five members of the Association. 

Section 3. The Association Nominating Com- 
mittee shall consist of five members of the As- 
sociation, none of whom shall be an officer 
of the Association or shall have been a mem- 
Nominating 
preceding four years. At least one year in ad- 
vance of the election of the officers, the Ad- 


Council at the 


ber of the Committee for the 


ministrative annual meeting 


shall elect one member of the Association to 
serve on the Committee, and the Legislative 


Assembly, at the 


annual meeting, shall elect 


one member of the Association. The members 


of the Association shall elect by mail ballot 
three members. 

Each member of the Association may nomi- 
nate for the Association Nominating Com- 
mittee one person, other than an officer of the 


Association or a member who has served on 
the Nominating Committee during the previous 
four years. The nomination must be delivered 
or postmarked not 
The twelve 


later than October 15. 


receiving the largest number of 


nominations shall be listed alphabetically up- 
on the official ballot, which is to be mailed to 
the entire membership on or before November 
1. In case of a tie for twelfth place, the num- 
ber of listed nominees shall be increased to 
include the tying nominees. A returned ballot 
to be valid must be postmarked not later than 
December 1, and it must rank in order of pref- 
erence (1, 2, 3, etc.) as many nominees as the 
voter may choose without any regard to the 
number to be elected. (The voter may rank all 
names on the ballot, or only those he may care 
to select.) The ballots shall be counted in ac- 
cordance with the principle of the Hare Sys- 
tem of Proportional Representation as exempli- 
fied in the election of Councilmen by the City 
of Cincinnati, 1951. 


The Executive Secretary shall notify the three 
elected nominees immediately after the elec- 
tion, and receive in reply information from 
each of them as to whether he will be present 
at the meeting of the Association Nominating 
Committee to be held not later than the first 
day of the annual convention at the conven- 
tion center. Anyone elected who is not in attend- 
ance at this designated committee meeting 
shall be deemed ineligible to serve upon the 
Association Nominating Committee, and the 
one or ones, present at the convention, next 
in order in accordance with the Proportional 
Representation system shall be named as mem- 
bers of the committee until a total of three 


shall be obtained. 

The nomination and election of the Associ- 
ation Nominating Committee shall be under 
the supervision of the Executive Secretary, or 
of others designated from time to time by the 
Administrative Council. The Council may au- 
thorize the supervising officer or officers to ad- 
just the dates or details for the process of the 
nomination and election of the Association 
Nominating Committee, if a change in the 


time of the annual 


convention, or other 

exigency, makes this adjustment necessary. 
The member of the Committee elected by 

the Legislative convene the 


Committee and shall preside until the Com- 


Assembly shall 
mittee shall elect a permanent chairman. 

The Association Nominating Committee shall 
propose at least two members of the Associ- 
ation for each office in which succession is not 
automatic, at least four members for the two 
places on the Administrative Council, at least 
sixty members for thirty delegates-at-large in 
the Legislative Assembly, and at least thirty- 
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two members for the sixteen representatives of 
geographical areas in the Assembly. 

Eight candidates shall be named from each 
of the four following geographical areas: 

(1) the New England states, the Middle At- 
lantic states (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia), 


District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada; 

(2) the Central states (Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Oklahoma), and Ontario, Manitoba. 
and Saskatchewan in Canada; 

(3) the Southern states (Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas), and the Canal Zone; 

(4) the Western states (Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon, California), the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the Philippine 
Islands, and Alberta and British Columbia in 
Canada. 

From these respective geographical areas the 
regional and state associations may recom- 
mend candidates to the Association Nominat- 
ing Committee, nominations to be in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Committee not later 
than the first day of the annual meeting. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall check 
with the Executive Secretary on the status of 
the membership of all nominees. In coopera- 
tion with the Executive Secretary he shall de- 
termine the willingness of each nominee to 
serve. The report of the Committee shall be 
published in the second issue of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech and of The Speech Teacher 
following the election of the Committee. 

Section 4. Any twenty-five members of the 
Association may make additional nominations 
by submitting them to the Executive Secretary 
not later than thirty days after the publication 
of the report of the Association Nominating 
Committee. These nominations shall be pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech and of The Speech Teacher. 

Section 5. The Assembly Nominating Com- 
mittee shall consist of five members of the 
Assembly in attendance at the convention, 
each from a different institution, and the five 
representing the four geographical areas. A 
person who has served on the Assembly Nomi- 
nating Committee during the previous two 
years shall be ineligible to serve on the Com- 


mittee. The Assembly Nominating Committee 
shall be elected by preferential ballot. At the 
first meeting of the Assembly at the conven. 
tion preceding the one in which the Com. 
mittee positions to be filled fall vacant, the 
Nominating Committee shall nominate candi. 
dates for Committee posts which the Assembly 
is authorized to fill by election. Each member 
of the Assembly shall be entitled to cast 
ballot on which he lists the names of five 
eligible candidates for the Nominating Com. 
mittee. The one member of the Association 
Nominating Committee to be elected by the 
Legislative Assembly shall be elected by pref. 
erential ballot in the Assembly. The member 
elected shall be ineligible .to serve on the 
Assembly Nominating Committee. 


Section 6. The Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, the Editor of The Quarter. 
ly Journal of Speech, the Editor of The Speech 
Teacher, the Editor of Speech Monographs, 
and a Finance Committee of three members 
shall be elected by the Administrative Council 
for terms of three years. 

Section 7. The President and the Editors of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, The Speech 
Teacher, and Speech Monographs shall be in- 
eligible to succeed themselves. 

Section 8. The Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Editors of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, The Speech Teach- 
er, and Speech Monographs shall be elected at 
least one year in advance of their respective 
terms of office. 

Section g. All officers shall begin their terms 
January 1 except the Executive Secretary who 
shall assume his duties at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, July 1. 

Section 10. When vacancies occur in the 
offices of the Association or in the list of nom- 
inees presented by the Nominating Committee, 
the Administrative Council shall designate re- 
placements, unless otherwise provided for by 
the Constitution. 

Section 11. If an editor of any one of the 
official publications of the Association should 
die or become disabled before he has com- 
pleted two years of service, a new editor shall 
be elected to complete the original three-year 
term. If an editor should die or become dis 
abled after he has served two years or longer, 
then the editor-elect shall be asked to assume 
the editorship for the balance of the deceased 
or the disabled editor’s term as well as for 
his own three-year term. 
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ARTICLE IV 
Delegates to the Legislative Assembly 

Section 1. The names of the delegates chosen 
by each regional and national organization to 
be represented in the Legislative Assembly shall 
be forwarded to the Executive Secretary of the 
Speech Association of America one month prior 
to the annual meeting. 

Section 2. Members holding office in the As- 
sociation or in Interest Groups shal! be in- 
eligible for nomination as candidates for dele- 
gates-at-large to the Legislative Assembly. 

Section g. No member of the Assembly shall 
be entitled to cast more than a single vote, 
even though he may be chosen to represent 
more than one organization. The representa- 
tion of an organization other than the one he 
chooses to represent may be assumed by an 
alternate. 

Section 4. No delegate elected for a three- 
year term shall be eligible to succeed himseif. 

Section 5. A delegate to the Assembly elected 
from a geographical area shall complete his 
term in the Assembly even though he changes 
his geographical area of residence before the 


expiration of his term. 
ARTICLE V 


Organization and Meetings of Interest Groups 

Section 1. The organization of a new Interest 
Group may be initiated by a sponsoring com- 
mittee of three members of the Association. 
After formulating a statement of intention to 
organize and after obtaining the signatures of 
at least twelve other members of the Associa- 
tion, the sponsoring committee shall send a 
copy of the prepared statement with the list of 
signatures to (a) the First Vice-President in 
order that he may assign a place and a time 
prior to the convention program for forming 
a temporary organization, (b) the Editors of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech and The 
Speech Teacher in order that they may publish 
the prepared statement with the list of signa- 
tures in the October and November issues re- 
spectively, and (c) the Executive Secretary in 
order that he may have an official record of the 
proposed Interest Group. 

Section 2. At the initial meeting requested 
by the sponsoring committee of the proposed 
Interest Group and scheduled by the First Vice- 
President, the Group shall form a temporary or- 
ganization in accordance with parliamentary 
procedure and shall elect a temporary chair- 
man and a temporary secretary. The Group 
shall adopt a resolution setting forth (a) the 


name and scope of the Group, (b) the pur- 
poses, (c) the differentiation of the Group from 
existing Interest Groups, and (d) the relation 
of the Group to the field of speech. The tem- 
porary officers shall obtain the signatures of 
one hundred members of the Association in 
support of the resolution. 

Section g. The temporary chairman of the 
Group shall submit to the Executive Secretary 
the résolution with the signatures of one hun- 
dred members of the Association and the names 
of the temporary officers for presentation to 
the Administrative Council. 

Section 4. Upon receiving notice of a favor- 
able action from the Administrative Council, 
the Group shall organize a permanent Interest 
Group with the election of a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman, a Secretary, three members to serve 
as an Advisory Committee (one for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years), and 
a delegate to serve in the Legislative Assembly 
in accordance with the provisions set forth in 
Sections 4 through 8 of Article X of the Con- 
stitution, 


Section 5. At each annual meeting five mem- 
bers of the Interest Group shall be elected to 
serve as the Nominating Committee of the 
Interest Group for the following year. No 
more than one member of the Committee shall 
be chosen from any state or territory. No mem- 
ber shall be eligible to succeed himself. The 
Committee shall nominate two candidates for 
Vice-Chairman, two candidates for Secretary, 
two candidates for the new members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, two candidates for the dele- 
gate to the Legislative Assembly, and two 
candidates for the representative on the Com- 
mittee on Ethics and Standards. The Secretary 
of the Interest Group shall report the results 
of the election to the Executive Secretary of 
the Association. 


Section 6. The Interest Groups shall meet 
at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the Association as designated by the Adminis- 
trative Council. Business of the Interest Groups 
shall be transacted immediately before or after 
the main programs of the Groups or at such 
other time as the Administrative Council shall 
designate. 

Section 7. The tentative program of an In- 
terest Group shall be cleared with the First 
Vice-President of the Association at a date set 
by him. If the Vice-Chairman of an Interest 
Group does not fulfill his obligation by the time 
designated by the First Vice-President, the 
latter shall have the power to designate another 
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member of the Group to complete the program. 

Section 8. When a national organization rep- 
resenting interests of one or more Interest 
Groups meets at the same time and place with 
the Speech Association of America, the Vice- 
Chairmen of the Interest Groups concerned 
shall plan the convention program in close co- 
operation with the program chairman of that 
national organization. 


ARTICLE VI 


Procedure for Voting and 
Reporting the Vote 

Section 1. Voting on candidates for offices in 
the Association, on members for the Adminis- 
trative Council, on delegates for the Legislative 
Assembly, on members for the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and on amendments to the Constitution 
shall be on official ballots supplied by the Exec- 
utive Secretary. The ballots shall be returned 
to the Executive Secretary and, to be valid, 
shall be postmarked not later than December 1. 

The ballots for candidates for offices in the 
Association, for members of the Administrative 
Council, and for delegates to the Legislative 
Assembly, to be valid, shall be returned to 
the Executive Secretary, postmarked not later 
than November 1. The ballots for members of 
the Nominating Committee and for amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to be valid, shall 
be returned to the Executive Secretary post- 
marked not later than December 1. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary shall seek 
the assistance of two members of the Associa- 
tion in checking the tallies on all ballots before 
he announces the results. The verified report 
shall be made available to all members in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting and shall be 
published in the next issues of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech and The Speach Teacher. 

Section 3. If a change in the time of the 
annual meeting, or other exigency, makes ad- 
justment necessary, the Administrative Coun- 
cil may authorize a change in the time for 
balloting. 


ARTICLE VII 


Parliamentary Authority 


In the absence of any provision to the con- 
trary in the Constitution and in the By-Laws, 
all business meetings of the Association, of the 
Administrative Council, of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and of the Interest Groups shall be 
governed by the parliamentary rules and usages 
contained in the current edition of Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Revised. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Quorum 
Section 1. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Administrative Council shall be nine member, 
of whom a majority shall be present or past 
officers or editors of the Association. 

Section 2. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be fifty members, of 
whom a majority shall be delegates selected by 
the ballots of the membership. 

Section g. Each Interest Group shall deter. 
mine the number required for a quorum to 
transact its business. 


ARTICLE IX 


Amendments 

Section 1. Amendments to these By-Laws may 
be initiated by a majority of the Administra. 
tive Council present and voting, by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Legislative As 
sembly, or by any fifteen members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 2. For the adoption of a proposed 
amendment, a majority vote of both the Ad 
ministrative Council and the Legislative As 
sembly shall be required. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
All terms begin January 1, 1960 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Waldo W. Braden, Louisiana State University 


MEMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 
Marie K. Hochmuth, University of Tlinois 
Ernest J. Wrage, Northwestern University 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES TO 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Central Area 
Charles Balcer, St. Cloud State College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 
Samuel L. Becker, State University of Iowa 
Keith Brooks, Ohio State University 
Weirich, Webster Groves High 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Dorothy 


Eastern Area 
Carroll C. Arnold, Cornell University 
Geraldine Garrison, Consultant, Speech & 
Hearing Services, Connecticut State De 
partment of Education, Hartford 
Harold M. Scholl, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
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Hollis White, 
New York 
Southern Area 
Frank B. Davis. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn 


Queens College, Flushing, 


Robert C. Jeffrey, University of Virginia 
Eugene E. White, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables 
Donald M. Williams, University of Texas 
Western Area 
Elizabeth B. Carr, University of Hawaii 
Milton Dobkin, Humboldt State College, Ar- 
cata, California 
Fred McMahon, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California 
Orville Pence, University of Washington 


REPRESENTATIVES-AT-LARGE IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos 

Merrill Baker, University of South Dakota 

Gladys L. Borchers, University of Wisconsin 

George Bohman, Wayne State University, De- 
troit 

Winston L. Brembeck, University of Wisconsin 
Paul A. Carmack, Ohio State University 

Betty May Collins, High 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Raymond L. DeBoer, Colorado State College, 
Greeley 

Helen M. Donovar New 
Schools 

Wayne C. Eubank, University of New Mexico 
H. L. Ewbank, Jr., Purdue University 

Mary Louise Gehring, 


™echnical School, 


York City Public 


Stetson University, De- 
land, Florida 
obert G. Gunderson, Indiana University 
Don Geiger, University of California, Berkeley 
Donald A. Harrington, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
James H. Henning, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown 
Wilbur Samuel Howell, Princeton University 
William S. Howell, University of Minnesota 


Ray Irwin, Syracuse University 

Ruth Beckey Irwin, Ohio State University 

T. Earle Johnson, University of Alabama 

James McBurney, Northwestern University 

William McCoard, University of Southern 
California 

N. Edd Miller, University of Michigan 

Glenn E. Mills, Northwestern University 

Thomas Nilsen, University of Washington 

Robert P. Oliver, Pennsylvania State University 


Carrie Rasmussen, Madison Public Schools, 
Wisconsin 

Ronald F. Reid, Washington University, St. 
Louis 


Robert Clyde Yarbrough, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth 


RESULTS OF VOTE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
All twenty constitutional amendments were 

passed by the required two-thirds majority. 
The results were: 





Amendment For Against 
1 919 24 
2 924 21 
3 892 43 
4 880 54 
5 919 10 
6 898 18 
7 79 o2 
8 75 43 
9 858 49 

10 876 37 
11 860 62 
12 77 110 
13 868 38 
14 8g2 11 
15 843 47 
16 779 56 
17 733 54 
18 738 170 
19 734 174 
20 742 163 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Donald H. Ecroyd, Editor 


Four new paperbacks of interest to teachers of 
speech have come to my desk in recent weeks. 
One is a 


the others are of the 


“supplementary reading” type. 


text, and 


I am afraid that I have mixed reactions to 
paperbacks as texts in the classroom. In the 
first place, they do not usually stand up to the 
wear of even a single term. To me, at least, 
there is something especially maddening about 
trying to use a book which has as many loose 
and fluttering leaves as an elm in early October! 
(And it is generally about that time in the term, 
it seems, that the usual paperback text begins 
to show its deciduous characteristics!) 
paperback of Mouat’s A 
Guide to Effective Public Speaking, an already 
well-known text, D. C. Heath and Company 
seems to have made a real effort to provide a 


In their edition 


sturdier than usual paper binding. The cover 
itself is attractive, and the “innards” of the 
book are intact. It looks as if it might actually 
stand the gaff, and thus save our hard-pressed 
students some money. If you are using Mouat, 
it might be worth a try. The content is sensibly 
solid, and includes some valuable materials on 
criticism not 


generally suitable for 


found highly 


thought 


Freshmen, but have 


which I 


valuable. One thing a beginning speech class 
definitely does do is to develop in the students 
long and highly critical ears! My feeling is 


some guidance in judgment should be given. 
The University of Michigan Press has brought 
out A New View of Congreve’s Way of the 
World, and E. P. Co. give us 
Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays. The 
essay by Paul and Miriam Mueschke is thought- 
ful, and ends up with the conclusion that Con- 
greve, probably the Restoration’s sharpest wit, 
owed much to Ben Jonson. The line of argu- 
ment is indexed. Along with 
Cawley has collected certain 
Biblical pageant plays, mainly from the English 
Corpus Christe cycle (although the Brome 
Abraham and Isaac is not a cyclic pageant, ac- 


Dutton and 


persuasively 
Everyman, A. C, 


cording to my theatre history!) In the appendix 
is an interesting, newly translated ' Cornish 
trilogy, The Death of Pilate. There are brief, 
but good introductory notes. Cawley is well- 


known as a member of the Faculty of the Uni. 
versity of Heeds. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts has published a ¢ol- 
lection of Readings in Applied Linguistics 
edited by Harold B. Allen of the University of 
Minnesota. The sections include: The Historical 
Background, Linguistics Today, Linguistic 
Geography, Linguistics and Usage, Linguistic 
and the teaching of Grammar and Composition, 
Linguistics and the Dictionary, Linguistics and 
the study of Literature. 

Of special interest to me was Karl Dykema’s 
consideration of “The Grammar of Spoken 

Raven McDavid’s 


Differences in 


English,” and 
Social 


For most of us this is, however, pretty heavily 


article on 
“Some Pronunciation.” 


slanted toward the composition end of things, 


EVERYMAN AND MEDIEVAL MIRACLE 
PLAYS. By A. C. Cawley. New York: E. P, 
Dutton and Company, 1959; pp. v+266. $1.35 
paperbound) 


\ GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By Mouat. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1959; pp. 262. $3.50. (paperbound). 

A NEW VIEW OF CONGREVE’S WAY OF 
THE WORLD. By Paul and Miriam Muesch- 
ke. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1958; pp. 84. $3.00. (paperbound). 


APPLIED ENGLISH LINGUISTICS. By Harold 
B. Allen. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958; pp 428. $3.75. (paperbound). 


AUDIOLOGY: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
By Hayes A. Newby. New York: Appleton- 


Century-Croft, Inc., 1958; pp. 342+ix. $6.00. 


Dr. Newby has written a book “designed 
primarily to fill the need for a textbook in the 
beginning course [in Audiology], regardless of 
the way in which the course is taught.” That 
such a book is badly needed will be denied by 
no one in the field. Virtually every college and 
university in the country with a speech and 
hearing clinic has introduced at least one 
course in audiology and many now offer two oI 
more courses to meet certification requirements. 
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Yet good textbooks in audiology, hearing 
therapy, etc., are quite scarce. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters and 
contains a general survey of the subject. In 


Chapter 1, “The Lineage of Audiology,” is an 
interesting account of its development, and 
the author credits Carhart and Canfield with 
“eining” the term audiology in 1945. The 
author discusses the scope of the field more 
fully in Chapter 12, entitled “The Profession of 
Audiology.” Chapters 2 and g are concerned with 
the physics of hearing, the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the ear and the disorders of hearing. 
Although his treatment of these subjects is 
sound and authoritative, space limitations re- 
quire a sketchy, almost superficial, discussion 
especially of the mechanism of hearing. For 
example the author devotes only a short para- 
graphy to each of the three principal theories 
of hearing. 

The next five chapters (4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) con- 
tain a thorough discussion and explanation of 
hearing tests, including group, pure-tone and 
speech audiometry. Step-by-step explanations of 
each type of test procedure are given, making 
this section of the book virtually a handbook 
of audiometry. In his discussion of “Special 
Problems in Hearing Testing,” Dr. Newby ex- 
plains the purpose, use and test procedure for 
a number of specialized hearing tests, such as 
the Lombard, Strenger, Doerfler-Stewart, PGSR, 
etc. The clearness and conciseness of these ex- 
planations should make this part of the book 
especially valuable to the student. A chapter on 
“Public School 


section and includes a discussion of group tests 


Audiometry” completes this 


as well as individual screening. 


The author next devotes three chapters (9, 
10 and 11) to the general topic of “hearing 
therapy,” beginning with an explanation of the 
handicap of a_hearling loss, followed by 
hearing- 
impaired child and to the rehabilitation of the 


hard-of-hearing adult. 


chapters devoted to training the 
These subjects are dis- 
cussed quite generally and broadly, the pur- 
pose apparently being to give the student some 
understanding of the total problem, rather than 
specific information and techniques for hear- 
ing therapy. 

Considered as a whole, the book is well 
organized and exceedingly well-written. Dr. 
Newby has given us a book which is both in- 
formative and interesting to read. It is a signifi- 
cant contribution to our literature, despite its 
Weaknesses which are due chiefly to the all 


inclusive purpose of the author. 


The book deserves a place on the shelves of 
the professional worker in the field of hearing 
and merits consideration as a text in a begin- 
ning course in audiology. For these purposes it 
can be recommended. 


T. EARLE JOHNSON 
University of Alabama 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1947-1952. Compiled and 
Edited by William W. Melnitz. AETA Mono- 
graph No. 1; Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., Inc., 1959; pp. xiiit+91. $3.00 ($2.00 to 
AETA members). (Order from AETA Office, 
46 Auditorium, Michigan State University.) 


This long-awaited bibliography attempts to 
cover all publications pertaining to the theatre 
arts printed in the United States and Canada 
between 1947 and 1952. It is a continuation of 
the earlier AETA compilation, Theatre and 
Drama in American Colleges and Universities 
which covered the years 1936-46, and it is part 
of a continuing series which will eventually 
bring and keep the list of publications up- 
to-date. 


Professor Melnitz has compiled an impressive 
work for this is by far the most complete list 
now in existence of American theatre publica- 
tions for the period. As such, it will be an in 
dispensable aid to workers in the field. It con- 
tains 4063 entries dealing with every aspect of 
theatre, radio, film, and television, and has a 
complete author index and a less comprehensive 
(though efficient) subject index. Books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers (but not unpublished theses 
and dissertations) are covered. Since many of 
the periodicals utilized are not indexed in the 
standard periodical indices, this bibliography 
assumes even greater value. 

The work would have benefited by a list of 
the periodicals and newspapers from which 
items are taken. This is especially true in re- 
lation to newspapers, for it is obvious that not 
all have been included in spite of the com- 
piler’s statement that he has “examined every 
pertinent every magazine and 
newspaper dealing with aspects of theatrical 


bibliography, 


endeavor.” Actually, the only newspaper used 
extensively are The New York Times and The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The bibliography is remarkably free from 
errors. I have noted only two entries (1631 and 
3128) so garbled as to be unusable, and only 
one (an article on Hofstra College’s Shake- 
spearean Theatre is listed under “Sweden”) in 
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which an item has been placed under an en- 
tirely wrong subject heading. 


Both AETA and Professor Melnitz should be 
congratulated for making this 
bibliography available. 


invaluable 


O. G. BROCKETT 
State University of Iowa 


PROJECTS IN ORAL INTERPRETATION. 
By Gladys E. Lynch and Harold C. Crain. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959; 
pp. xiiit+s20. $4.00. 


The many students, colleagues, and acquaint- 
ances of the late Professor Gladys Lynch and 
Harold C. 
this remarkably complete, yet compressed, basic 
text for 


Crain will most assuredly welcome 
oral interpretation. With gratifying 
clarity and terseness the book definitely ac- 
complishes the major objective assigned it by 
co-author Crain’s preface: “dealing with the 
fundamental aspects of interpretation to assist 
the beginning student to understand the bases of 
his art and develop skills in its performance.” 


Divided into ten major sections, the book 
deals first with an approach to the study of 
oral interpretation, and then logically, thorough- 
ly, and tersely investigates nine broad projects 
of assimilation, analysis, physical expressive- 
ness, voice improvement, improving articulation, 
control of articulation, control of voice, 
emotional control, and selecting and arranging 
material. In addition to Chapter 1, there are 
some 46 separate units discussed. All of this 
in about 310 pages! If one considers the ex- 
tent of theory covered in such a small amount 
of space, it should then be obvious that the 
text could not possibly devote a considerable 
amount of space to actual reading selections, as 
have many other texts in this field. Such is the 
case. The authors have wisely chosen to in- 
clude a sparse collection of reading selections, 
thus, devoting more space to theory and -sug- 
gested exercises, both of which demonstrate the 
authors’ teaching skill, mature scholarship, and 
accumulated knowledge. 

Two broad units which strike this reviewer as 
being exceptionally well handled are those deal- 
ing with “Assimilation,” and “Selecting and 
Arranging Material.” The authors’ years of ex- 
perience and teaching skills clearly emerge in 
their excellent discussion of such aids in as- 
similating materials as paraphrasing, phrasing, 
and relating phrases. Equally helpful is the 
chapter devoted to “Selecting and Arranging 


Material,” an important consideration too often 


neglected or almost entirely overlooked in some 
other texts. 

While the authors, in their discussion of 
purpose and theme, are very careful to point up 
the responsibility of the reader to the author's 
express purpose or objective, they also appear 
to embrace throughout the Wool 
bertian basic belief that “the printed page has 


their text 


no single invariable means but is meaningful 
to each person according to his own experiential 
background.” Particularly does this theory 
emerge in the Lynch-Crain discussion of the 
role of the audience. 


Conspicuously absent from this text is any 
treatment of choral speaking, as such. However, 
the authors have partially explained this in Mr, 
Crain’s preface which 


states that the text 


resulted from an effort to design a cours 
which might lead the student to any of the 
several interpretative arts, which I would pre: 


sume might include choral speaking. 


Here is a basic text which students and 


teachers of oral interpretation will find in- 
teresting to read, thorough, extremely helpful, 
and the skillful, 
teaching. Its _ selections 
and topics are adequately indexed, it is edited 
with an excellent eye towards readability, and 


obvious result of years of 


sensitive, and exciting 


its unusual cover and dust jacket designs make 
it generally attractive. This is a fine new text 


for basic courses in oral interpretation. 


G. ALLAN YEOMAN 
Howard College 
Birmingham, Alabama 


EVOLUTION OF THE SPEECH APPARATUS. 
By E. Lloyd DuBrul. (American lecture ser. 
no. 328; Am. lectures in anatomy.) Springfield: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1958; pp. x+103, 44 iF 
lustrations. $4.75. 

Making near synonyms of speech and aural 


DuBrul argues that 
the Oral Cavities from the larynx to the lips 


communication, Professor 
are the primary organs of speech. This is a 
refreshing view and forces the teacher of speech 
to question the major emphasis that he has 
placed on the larynx year in and year out. 
Upon re-appraisal, certainly few of the dis- 
orders of speech arise in the larynx. In the 
and the point of view of this book 





long view 
is the long one—the prime contribution of the 
larynx to human speech is that it has moved 
backward and downward to elongate the all 
important increased 


cavities and to permit 


flexibility among them. 
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The criterion that permits the foregoing bit 


of unorthodoxy is the relatively contempo- 
Man 


mantic meanings via acoustic channels with- 


raneous one of intelligibility. conveys 
out a larynx; other beings without the help of 
the Apple apparently meet a criterion of intel- 


ligibility among their kind. 


Every student who ponders the facts that 
speech has developed and that language is 
acoustic will find this book provocative. There 
are five chapters, the four principal ones being 
the logical sequence: ‘General Reduction of 
Repetition,” “Special Reduction of Repetition,” 
Form,” and “Re- 


“Repercussions in Primate 
I 


percussions in Primate Behavior.” 


The penultimate chapter carries the burden 
of exposition to make plausible, “Preamble to 
Human Speech.” The exposition is lucid and 
is made so by the discussion of a few carefully 
chosen comparative primates and especially by 
excellent drawings. 


Higher orders of animal life accommodate 


speech because of lateral developments in the 


region of the mouth, as well as horizontal and 
vertical developments 

Finally there are logical simplifications in the 
relation of the central nervous system to the 
speech organs—as speech comes about. 
The book is new: it takes feedback loops 
into account; also two thirds of the 249 refer- 
ences were written after 1930. 

This study is not a restatement of previously 
held notions or a “short” 


Negus (“The Mecha- 


nism of the Larynx”’). The author does not neces- 


sarily attempt to clarify but to throw some 
light on the question, with what do we talk? 
He points the way to new researches in the 


operation of the speech mechanism. 


MALCOLM H. HAstT 
Joun W. BLAck 
Ohio State University 


RESEARCH IN 
New York: 
1959; pp. Vill+244. 


SPEECH. By J. 


Harper and 


Jeffery 
Brothers, 


Auer. 


$5.00 


Graduate students and teachers alike, espe- 
cially teachers of courses designed as introduc- 
tions to graduate study, will welcome his pi- 
oneer book by an experienced researcher, au- 
thor, research director, and editor. Written as 
“an introduction to research methods, biblio- 
graphical resources, and professional writing in 


the field of speech,” it is addressed to “pro- 


ducers of research, whether in seminar papers, 
theses, or dissertations,” and to “consumers of 
research, as a guide to its assessment.” 


Since the book covers the entire field of 
speech, it treats historical, descriptive, and ex- 
perimental research methods generally, and 
makes no attempt to provide detailed canons of 
dramatic or rhetorical criticism, for example. 
It begins with an overview of the speech field 
and types of research studies; devotes a chapter 
to the research problem and another to biblio- 
graphical resources; explains and illustrates at 
length historical, descriptive, and experimental 
method in a chapter on each; and concludes 
with a chapter on professional writing. Il- 
lustrative materials and extensive citations of 
titles should give the new graduate student 
insight into the possibilities for research, stimu- 
late him to think of specific research problems, 
and increase his appreciation for the amazing 
scope of the field. The book is handsomely 
printed and bound. 


The volume suffers somewhat from the need 
to be general. “In the field of speech,” Auer 
writes, “there is truly a unity built upon 
diversity.” This sentiment may be more felic- 
itous of phrase than factual. Whatever unity 
exists between psycho-acoustics and dramatic 
creativity or the criticism of Churchill is not 
convincingly expounded. One problem in writ- 
ing an introduction to general research methods 
is that the advice may not always be helpful to 
the student faced by the challenges of a specific 
area. The value of a general introduction in- 
cluding the whole field is clear; perhaps a next 
step is to add enough detail to supply maximum 
guidance for each specialist. Of course, many 
persons quarrel with introductions to research 
limited even to a whole field such as sociology 
or economics; they argue that general methods 
are general, and should be the same for every- 
one. 

This work is best in the chapters on the re- 
search problem, bibliographical resources, and 
professional writing, and these suggestions will 
be extremely helpful to the novice. The author 
seems less sure of himself in some of the ma- 
terials on experimental and descriptive method. 
For example, in the chapter on experimental 


.method, the student is given no insight into 


statistical analysis. The chapter on descriptive 
studies sketchily explains such methodological 
concepts as probability, frequency distribution, 
central tendency, standard deviation, and cor- 
relation, but the student needs to understand 
other matters, such as methods of determining 
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of scores are 
Incidentally, the  ex- 


the probability that two sets 
significantly different. 
planation of correlation is not very clear and 
176); 
canons, the null 


error in the 
Mill's 
their applications to experi- 


there is an formula (p. 


relationships among 
hypothesis, and 
mental research are not explained clearly to 
the student; and some readers may be misled 
about the usual meaning of a control group (p. 
182). 

Whatever anyone may ask by way of im- 
provement, however, the strengths of this book 
far outweigh its weaknesses, which can be ironed 
out in future editions. Its appearance marks an 
encouraging step forward. 


HALBERT E, GULLEY 
University of Illinois 


THE POWER OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH. By 
Augusta I, Barrick. New York: Bookman As- 


sociates, 1959; pp. 0+320. 


The range of subject matter covered in The 
Power of Effective Speech is approximately that 
of several of the leading books intended for 
high school courses in speech fundamentals: 
personal appearance, voice, language, pro- 
delivery, 
informal speaking, “formal” (occasional) speak- 


nunciation, speech preparation and 
ing, business speaking, conversation, personality 
development, debate, reading aloud, story tell- 
ing, informal dramatics, and radio speech. Since 
the book is relatively short, the treatment of 
each area is brief—some readers will say 
sketchy and elementary. The chapter on speech- 
making (Blueprints for Speeches), consists of 
twenty-six pages. Outlining is handled in ap- 
proximately seven pages and the two sample 
outlines are key-word, key-phrase outlines. This 
degree of (over?) simplification is characteristic 
of most of the book. 

Though the areas treated are approximately 
those of a high school fundamentals course, the 
format is much more conservative than that of 
several good, recent high school texts: pictorial 
material is almost non-existent, although a 
suitable, small, cartoon-type drawing is used 
at the beginning of each chapter. 

In use of language, the approach is informal 
and personal—‘You can,” “You should,” “You 
may.” The language is clear, simple, and gen- 
erally down-to-earth. The reader is struck fairly 
frequently by the aptness and sometimes the 
humor of figurative expressions. 


Examples throughout are appropriate and 


frequently amusing. The few poems and the 


prose excerpts included for interpretation aye 
drawn from acceptable literature. 

This reviewer considers the chapters on voice, 
language, and pronunciation to be perhaps 
the most useful and interesting, based, as they 
seem to be, on much practical experience with 
typical voice, 


language, and pronunciation 


problems. 


HALBERT S. GREAVEs 


University of Utah 


MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING. By Wayne 
Bowman. New York: Harper. & Brothers, iggy, 
pp. 228+xiv. $3.75. 


There has long been a need for a text on 
theatre lighting that would fill the gap between 
the highly technical and detailed studies by 
Fuchs and McCandless on the one hand and 
the often able but necessarily brief treatments 
of the subject in the several texts covering the 
various areas of theatre production. Mr. Bow- 
man’s book should go a long way toward filling 
that gap. 

After a brief discussion of the aesthetics of 
theatre lighting and the process of lighting a 
play, he proceeds to a concise consideration of 
the nature and distribution of electricity and 
electrical practice that lays a solid foundation 
for his subsequent descriptions. of the lighting 
instruments available to the theatre worker 
and his analysis of their parts and functions. 
Finally he discusses organization, the setting up 
of the electrical workshop, and the acquiring 
and building of lighting equipment on a limited 
The book four ap- 
pendices dealing with stage lighting terms, a 


budget. concludes with 


minimum equipment list for the small stage 
that should be helpful to the novice student 
and teacher, a very helpful, concise, lamp 
schedule for stage lighting instruments, and a 
list of manufacturers of stage lighting equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Bowman has had the beginning student 
of stage lighting very clearly 
throughout the writing of this book. 
He has selected his materials, his style, his il 
lustrations very carefully and with regard for 


and firmly in 
mind 


sequence and clarity. As a result he has written 
a teachable book. It should be of use not only 
as a first text in the stage lighting course, but 
also as a reference book at the senior high 
school level and as a supplementary text for 
the undergraduate theatre production course. 


CHARLES MuNRO GETCHELL 
The University of Mississippi 
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FUNDAMENTALS OIF 


Dubuque, 


SPEECH. By Elton 
William C. 
Brown Company, Publisher, 1959; pp. vit+218. 


bernathy. Iowa: 


50. 


$3 
The college instructor who is searching for 
a project-type text book to use in a one 
semester course in Fundamentals of Speech may 
have an answer in this book by Elton Abe 
nathy. Although brief, the text offers a wide 
scope of subject material. 

Abernathy assumes the philosophy that “we 
know that relatively few of our 


become 


in speec h 
students will 


speakers. But all of 


professional public 
them will communicate 
orally with their fellows.” The text stresses the 
psychology of speech, voice, pronunciation, oral 
language, bodily activity and listening. There 
are also sections on oral reading, public speak- 
ing and discussion. Such subjects as defective 
speech, parliamentary law, and debate‘ are only 
touched upon. The author states that the book 
sa revision of one published in 1956, but the 
publisher does not list the text as a second 


edition. The materials have been used in 


classes at Southwest Texas State College. 


The actual text comprises one hundred fifty 
pages of the large 8! 
Worksheets and 


4x11 spiral bound book. 


Index of topics and authors 


add another sixty-seven pages. Each chapter is 


concluded with well-planned  exercise-assign- 


ments and bibliography..Since no pictures are 
used to illustrate the text, it compares favor- 
ably in total content with some of the brief 
editions of textbooks which are published in 
conventional form. ' 

Although the author suggests that his own 
teaching arrangement varies, the text considers 
the fundamentals of speech in this order: Over- 
view, Psychology of Speech, The Voice, Pro- 
Bodily Oral Reading, 
Listening, Public Speaking, Delivering a Speech, 
Solving 


nunciation, Activity, 


Procedure, 
Defective Speech, Selections for Oral Reading, 


Problems, Parliamentary 
and Work Sheets (Personal data, listening, and 
speaking). 

The chapter on the psychology of speech is 
disappointing in that the student is given little 
foundation for the psychological study of speech. 
The chapter is devoted principally to a sym- 
pathetic discussion of stage fright. The ma- 
terial on voice and bodily communication is 
traditional and well presented. Abernathy uses 
the all-inclusive term “pronunciation” as a basis 
for an extensive review of articulation. Both the 
diacritical markings and the phonetic symbols 


are introduced to the student. The section on 


“Synthesis of Sounds into Oral Language” is an 
excellent contribution to the understanding of 
speech. 

In spite of the fact that the chapter on Oral 
Reading is the most extensive in the text, the 
author states that the “purpose of this chapter 

is not to produce platform readers.” The 
emphasis is placed on communication of the 
thought of the printed page. Selections are 
carefully chosen to illustrate the various prin- 
ciples. The Appendix supplies a large number 
of possible readings with a wide range of 
subjects. 

The chapter on Public Speaking is basically 
eclectic. More emphasis could be placed on the 
importance of content in the speech. A pres- 
entation of the various types of public speak- 
ing (persuasive, informative, entertaining), as 
well as suggestions for steps in preparing a 
speech is needed for the basic fundamentals 
course. The discussions of “The Thesis” and 
“Transitions” are extremely valuable. 

The style of language and audience adap- 
tation are strong features of the chapter on 
Delivering the Speech. One of the admirable 
characteristics of the text is that Abernathy 
tries to relate speech activities to life situations. 
This is especially true in the chapter on Prob- 
lem Solving. 

Worksheets are 
ordinate 


carefully planned to co- 
classroom assignments. This 
planning is noticed in particular with regard 
to the materials on listening. 


with 


The evaluation 
sheets are arranged so as to be adaptable to 
most methods of criticism. 


Because of its limited scope, the text may 
not be best as the foundational tool for speech 
majors. On the other hand, it is a strong 
project-book for a one semester general survey 
course. The theory and principles are sound. 
The procedures are teachable and flexible. 
Supplementary reading may be readily assigned 
from the text. The number of suggested speak- 
ing situations would give sufficient oral experi- 
ence for most classes. 

If you are looking for a project-type textbook, 
with a strong emphasis on the fundamentals of 
speech for a one semester course, this is a text 
that would merit your examination. 


JAMEs H. JACKSON 
Pasadena College 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING, grd ed. 
By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1959; pp. xviiit+gq4; 146 illustrations. $5.50. 
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Many will welcome the latest revision of this 
grand-daddy of all text books on stagecraft and 
stage lighting. In its handsome new format it 
continues to be one of the best references on 
both subjects. Most of the illustrations of the 
ist and end editions have been supplanted by 
a new and crisp set of photographs and sketches 
which lend a new vitality to the basic text. A 
chapter on new and experimental staging has 
been added to the section on stagecraft which 
discusses arena, horseshoe and variations of 
proscenium style production. But it is the 
section on stage lighting wherein the greatest 
changes have been made. Almost completely 
re-written and up-dated with current examples, 
this discussion (not too simple, not too techni- 
cal) continues to be one of the best. And here 
too, are to be found the latest examples of 
lighting instruments both general and specific, 
and particularly instruments of lighting control. 
(One wonders if the photograph of the Century- 
Izenour control board which was displayed at 
the Brussels World Fair in 1958 will some day 
assume the same historical importance, for ex- 
ample, as the cross section illustration of the 
electrically lighted theatre built in Munich for 
the International Electro-Technical Exposition 
in 1882.) In any event, Stage Scenery and 
Lighting, in its newest form, will continue, as 
it has in the past, to be the outstanding text 
in these related fields of theatre. 


OrvitLe K. LARSON 
Ohio University 


SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE. By Alois M. Nagler. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958; pp. 
ix+117. $2.00. 


THEATRE U. S. A., 1668 to 1957. By Barnard 
Hewitt. New York: McGraw-Hill & Co., 
1959; pp. xi+528. $7.50. 

Theatre history has recently been enriched 
by the appearance of two significant works; 
Shakespeare’s Stage by Alois Nagler and Barnard 
Hewitt’s Theatre U. S. A., 1668 to 1957. One a 
terse and penetrating scrutiny, the other a 
broad and sweeping survey, these examinations 
of two highly divergent periods of theatre 
history have one common characteristic, both 
are based upon original source materials. 

In Shakespeare’s Stage, Professor Nagler makes 
a point of renting the veils of conjecture, sup- 
position and surmise that enshroud so much of 
the scholarship regarding the physical appear- 
ance of Shakespeare’s stage. What seems 


particularly Significant about this concise ang 
cogent study is that Nagler does not trea 
Shakespeare in any insular fashion but relates 
him and the Elizabethan stage to all the 
prevalent sixttenth-century stage forms, And 
Nagler will have none of the popular recon. 
structions of the Elizabethan stage, particularly 
those of the Globe theatre. Dismissing the 
widely accepted “restoration” of John Craw. 
ford Adams and the more recent one of ¢ 
Walter Hodges, Nagler states simply that “the 
undertaking [of a reconstruction] strikes me 
as hopeless.” “The available documents,” he 
concludes, “simply do not exist to answer [all 
the] questions.” 


Yet for all his disdain of the “myth-makers” 
(to use one of Professor Nagler’s own favorite 
phrases), Nagler can not resist the tempta- 
tion—notwithstanding the lucidity of his evi- 
dence—of creating what may very well become 
yet another “myth” about the Shakespearian 
stage. Examining the famous De Witt sketch 
of the Swan Theatre, which Nagler admits as 
the very best of contemporary evidence, he 
proceeds to “reconstruct” another “‘idealiza- 
tion” of the appearance of the Elizabethan 
stage. Dismissing the theory of the inner above 
and the inner below as theatrically impracti- 
cal, Nagler suggests that Shakespeare's plays 
were performed on a platform stage backed 
with a simple curtain with three slits for en- 
trances and exits. One must admit to the rea- 
sonableness of his arguments. His explanation 
of the De Witt sketch, for example, as a de 
piction of a rehearsal, not the performance of 
Twelfth Night some scholars would have us 
believe, is probably the most cogent explana- 
tion to date. And even if we agree—or disa- 
gree—that “all this is hypothesis,” we must al- 
so agree with Nagler that it “is hypothesis built 
exclusively upon the elements of the Eliza 
bethan theatre and moreover, on elements 
whose medieval roots can not be denied.” 


If Professor Nagler’s little volume (which in 
size and format adheres to that of the Yale 
Temple Series on Shakespeare) is addressed to 
the specialist (and one must admit the neces- 
sity of some background in Shakespearian re- 
search to appreciate fully the incisive scholar- 
ship and subtle wit of Nagler’s study), Professor 
Barnard Hewitt’s panoramic survey of the 
American theatre is written for the general 
reader. It may, in fact, very well become the 
standard text for those survey courses on Amet- 
ican theatre. In Theatre U.S.A., Professor Hew- 
itt has presented the story of the American 
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theatre as seen, for the most part, through 
the eyes of contemporary critics who take us 
to first night openings from Lewis Hallam'’s 
production of Merchant of Venice in Williams- 
burg in 1752 to the Circle-in-the-Square’s pro- 
duction of O'Neill’s Long Days Journey Into 
Night in New York in 1956. Re-examining this 
wealth of first hand material in historical per- 
spective, he makes it apparent that although 
the political independence of the United States 
was achieved through victory in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the American theatre did not 
free itself completely from British influence 
until the beginning of the twentieth century 
when a truly American drama and theatre be- 
gan to appear. 

What is so intriguing about this book, at 
least to this reviewer (and in spite of its obvi- 
yisness), is the classic simplicity of the organi- 
ational frame upon which the fabric of his- 
tory is hung: the contemporary accounts and 
reviews (Which constitute approximately 75% 
of the text) tied together with illuminating and 


evaluating “bridges” by Professor Hewitt, to 
produce an exciting and compelling picture 


of the American theatre. Through the eyes of 


these critics the reader can relive all the im- 


portant theatre openings of the past, and with 
the aid of these onlookers he can attend also 
such exciting historical moments of Americana 
as the Astor Place Opera House riot and the 
Iroquois Theatre fire, not to mention The 
Black Crook and les girls. 


Even if Professor never meant it to be, 
Theatre U.S.A., 16608 to 1957 is sure to become 
one of the most important source books on 
the American theatre of the twentieth century. 
ORVILLE K. LARSON 


Ohio University 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION. By Rupert L. Cort- 
Hinds. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1959; pp. ix+gog. $4.50. 


right and George L. 


Creative Discussion is written primarily to 
help people familiarize themselves with the 
philosophy, concepts, techniques, and skills up- 
on which the art of discussion rests. The word 
discussion are used by Cortright and Hinds in- 
cludes all face-to-face speech situations in which 
there is interchange of communication between 
the members involved. The situations are the 
interview, the appraisal, the counseling situa- 
tion, the dialogue, the round table and con- 
ference, the bargaining session, the hearing, the 
parliamentary meeting, the forum, the lecture- 
forum, the dialogue forum, the panel forum, 


the symposium forum, the debate forum, the 
colloquy, the buzz group, brainstorming, and 
role playing. The title of the first chapter, 
“Discussion in an Industrial Society,” suggests 
the readers that the authors may have had in 
mind when they were writing the book. The 
authors seem to have written a text for the 
industrial worker (from either labor or man- 
agement) who wishes to improve his communi- 
cation skills in the group situation. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part is entitled “The Nature of Discus- 
sion;”” the second part “Techniques for Crea- 
tive Discussion;” and the third part presents 
“Applications of Discussion.” The first part 
deals with the philosophy of discussion, the 
various methods, how to manade meetings, and 
human creativity. The authors’ presentation 
of the philosophy of discussion and their treat- 
ment of human creativity are outstanding and 
deserve special comment. 

Cortright and Hinds have presented a ra- 
tionale for discussion that not only justifies it 
as a speech method, but sets out the basic 
assumptions that must be made by the individ- 
ual before he can use the method effectively 
and efficiently. The authors ask the reader to 
remind himself first, that the participant in 
discussion is a learner, second, that discussion 
is a process of reflective thinking, and third, 
that the approach of the discussant is the 
approach of the critic rather than the approach 
of the propagandist. The basic assumptions 
underlying discussion are presented as three 
“faiths upon which discussion rests.” They are 
1) “faith in human nature, a faith in the in- 
tegrity and worth of each individual,” 2) “a 
calm, simple, and resolute faith in truth,” and 
3) the discussion process depends on faith in 
the rule of the majority. Each of these faiths 
is carefully explained and its implications for 
successful discussion clearly pointed out. The 
authors present along with this philosophy of 
discussion, a consistent philosophy of leader- 
ship. 

As the title of the book, Creative Discussion, 
indicates, the authors strongly emphasize the 
creative aspect of discussion. They see cre- 
ativity as the coordination and integration of 
diverse backgrounds, thinking, and contribu- 
tions into dynamic programs of action through 
discussion. “Out of the many ideas that are 
expressed,” they write, “come a few creative 
concepts that can be developed into new pro- 
grams of action. Human creativity thus de- 
pends upon our ability to handle differences 
that arise from the participative efforts of in- 
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dividuals who possess diverse backgrounds and 
experiences.” The authors believe that given 
a knowledge of the principles and techniques 
of discussion, the only limits to the potentiali- 
ties of discussion are the limits placed there 
by the imaginations of the users. The authors 
do not neglect the necessity for critical think- 
ing on the part of the participants and have 
presented, I believe,"the first adequate case for 
creativity in discussion in a textbook. 

In the second part of their book, the au- 
thors present nearly 
skills 


in their own 


all the techniques and 
necessary for effective discussion even 
broad definition of the term. 
Ihe first two chapters of this section are cen- 
tered around the problems of language, and a 
chapter is devoted to each of the problems of 
human relationships, achieving cooperation, 
thinking straight, correct procedures, and evalu 
ating discussion. 

Ihe final part of this book is an attempt 
upon the part of the authors to inspire cre- 
ativity in discussion. They hope to do this 
through presenting various examples of dis- 
cussions in various situations, through sugges- 
tions concerning the use of manpower in dis- 
cussion, and by making a final plea for creativ- 
ity in discussion. They end their book with 
this sentence, “It well may be that creative 
discussion is, indeed, a surer way to progress.” 

The chapters are followed by “questions and 
problems” and bibliographies that appear to 
list most of the important recent books on 
discussion as well as the books in the related 
areas of semantics, group dynamics, social psy- 
chology, and counseling as they relate to dis- 
cussion. Materials from these sources are used 
generously throughout the book in support of 
the authors’ points of view. This cross-ref- 
erencing, plus the use of many concepts com- 
mon only to a particular field gives the writ- 
ing a rather mature style. The following state- 
ment, somewhat typical of many in the book, 
is taken from the chapter on group coopera- 
tion: “McDougall in his analysis of the group 


mind also did not dispute the collective jp. 
hibitions of intelligence in groups or the no. 
tions that groups intensify emotions, but he 
enumerated five principal conditions for raijs. 
ing collective mental life to a higher leve],” 

The slanting of this book by the authors 
toward problems of communications in an jpn. 
dustrial society, the substitution of the word 
management in many places for leadership, 
the almost careful avoidance of any reference 
to the college student, and the mature Style, 
might make one wonder if it were written for 
the college undergraduate at all. College stu- 
dents need guidance in applying suggestions 
given in a textbook to actual discussion situa- 
tions. Creative Discussion gives such a student 
little help here because the rationale and the 
various forms of discussion are presented in 
one part, the techniques in another part with. 
out associating them with any particular meth- 
od of discussion, and finally, applications of 
the philosophy and techniques are presented 
only suggestively. In this sense, Creative Dis- 
cussion is a compilation of information about 
discussion and how it can be carried on; the 
reader must make his own associations of 
philosophy and techniques with the various 
forms of discussion. In this respect, the book 
is more appropriate for adult education, and J] 
might add, adult education at a rather high 
level. 

In summary, Creative Discussion is a com- 
prehensive treatment of the broad field of dis- 
cussion, based on many well recognized sources, 
consistent in philosophy, and ably written. It 
stresses the two often neglected areas of philos- 
ophy and creativity in discussion. It may be 
too broad in scope and too difficult to serve 
most adequately as a text for a beginning col- 
lege course in group discussion. It certainly is 
an excellent book, however, for the mature stu- 
dent or adult who wishes to improve his group 
communication skills. 

WILLIAM 5S. SMITH 
The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Erik Walz, Editor 


Assisted by: Max Nelson 


SPEECH THERAPY 


Netson, MAX. “Electrocutaneous Perception of 
AMA Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology, Vol. 69, No. 4 (April, 1959), 445-448. 


Speech Sounds,” 


There is a possibility that within the cutane- 
ous sensory receptors lies a means of aiding 
the deaf in the understanding and production 
of speech. The theory for this. is that sounds 
have their own inherent characteristic patterns 
and will feel different or can be altered in 
such a way that they will feel different to the 
touch of the observer. 

[he purpose of this study was to determine 
the effectiveness of differentiating vowels cu- 
taneously by electrodes and to compare a 1- 
electrode transducer with a 2- electrode trans- 
ducer. 

One of the conclusions was that within the 
confines of the study it is possible to dif- 


ferentiate controlled vowel sounds cutaneously. 


MonsErs, Epna K. 
Children,” Exceptional Children, Vol. 25, No. 


“Aphasia and Deafness in 


g (May, 1959), 395-399, 409-410. 


[he purpose of this paper was to discuss 
some of the problems involved in making a 
differential diagnosis between deafness and 
aphasia and in formulating the educational 
program for children handicapped by these 
conditions. 

It is necessary to always be aware of the 
possibility of 


multiple handicaps. The im- 


portance of early diagnosis is obvious. 


“Schools and Classes for Deaf Children Under 
Six,” The Volta Review, Volume 61, Number 
6 (June, 1959), 264-275. 

Parents of young children with severe hear- 
ing impairments are always seeking classes 
and schools or other training centers where 
their children can receive early training in 
speech and lip reading. In answer to this de- 
mand the Volta Review periodically publishes 
a current list giving this information. Over 


300 facilities are included and encompass 48 


of the 50 states and provinces in Canada. Only 
Nevada and Montana have no known classes 
for deaf and hard of hearing children under 
the age of six. Both the new states—Alaska and 
Hawaii have made provisions for pre school 
training of the deaf. Some of the facilities take 
children who have been diagnosed as aphasic 
or mentally retarded and deaf, and others ad- 
mit children having other multiple handicaps 
in addition to deafness. 

MANNEN, GRACE. “Conversational Language,” 
The Volta Review, Volume 61, No. 4 (April, 
1959), 170-177. 

This is Part IV of a series which will be 
reprinted in a book form. It consists of a series 
of conversational ideas in various social situa- 
tions. Part IV has within it conversation pat- 
terns that would normally take place in a 
Post Office, Shoe Repair Shop, Cleaners, Rail- 
road Station, Service Station, Hospital, Doctor's 
Office, Dentist’s Office, Oculist, Guided Tours 
for Auditory Testing Room, Speech, Visual 
Aids Library. 


MILLER, Maurice H. “The Responsibility of the 
Speech Therapist to the Laryngectomized Pa- 
tient,” AMA Archives of Otolaryngology, 
Vol. 70, No. 2 (August, 1959), 211-216. 


This article takes up the problem of laryn- 
gectomy in the following seven aspects: (I) 
Introduction, (II) Description and Limitations 
of Artificial Larynges, (III) Indications for the 
use of the Electrolarynx, (IV) Failures in 
Esophageal Speech Therapy, (V) Who Should 
Decide When the Use of the Electrolarynx is 
Indicated? (VI) Suggestions for the Program of 
Speech Rehabilitation and (VII) The Goal of 
the Postlaryngectomy Speech Therapist. 


McWituiaMs, Berry JANE. “The Speech Pa- 
thologist Looks at the Non-Verbal Child,” 
Exceptional Children, Vol. 25, No. g (May, 
1959), 420-423, 440. 

The first problem faced by the speech pa- 
thologist is one of diagnosis. This should in- 
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clude a thorough case history, audiological More recent studies have shown that changes new 
analysis and psychological study. Another im- in blood sugar are responsive to changes in emp. public 
portant area is psychiatric consultation along _ tion. the t 
with neurological study and ophthalmological This study was undertaken to provide data were 
examination, which would answer the following questions: tering 
After all the examinations have been com 1. Is a stutterer’s talk about unpleasant mem. Stutte 
pleted, the evidence analyzed and the decision orjes associated with an increase of stuttering? spec 
made as to whether or not we can make a de- ’ 
ME : oot ‘ 2. Is a stutterer’s talk about unpleasant mem. 
cision regarding the child’s not talking, the ‘ ; : . : MAW! 
: ; ories associated with increases in pulse rate ' 
question of how to handle the problem arises. : + sae Iso! 
blood sugar, calcuim and total premium? 
Among other considerations, it would appea1 , dre 
In summary, stutterers, unde1 hypnosis to 
that problems of delayed speech should be : Mtg 195 
the level of anaesthesia, stuttered significantly 
handled from the language approach rather : ; Spe 
more when talking about unpleasant memories, P 
than an attack upon speech sounds per se. : tag 2 has fi 
Che blood analyses indicated that all samples as 
The problem is a great one and requires were well within normal limits and that they ically 
considerable insight and understanding. were not significantly different from the normal wom 
Western Speech, Journal of the Western Speech samples reported by Karlin and Sobel. It is fur- revea 
Association, Volume 23, Number 3, (Summer, ther suggested that an intricate chain of meta- for 
1959), 132-181. This issue of Western Speech bolic changes may take place quickly as the heav 
is sponsored, written and edited by members internal symbolic environment changes and plan: 
of the California Speech and Hearing Asso that these mechanisms are still very little TI 
ciation. understood. tory 
corre 
The table of contents is as follows: A The- ALTMANN, FRANZ, M.D. “Meniere's Disease,” to is 
oretical Formulation of Stuttering by Lee Hearing News, Volume 27, Number 1 (Janu It is 
Edward ‘Travis; Parker Smith: Stutterer by ary, 1959), 3- whet 
Leo Goodman-Malamuth; Speech Therapy and ae ‘ : ‘ = 
ae P This is a discussion of symptoms, diagnosis inn 
the Mentally Retarded by Sue Earnest; Do : ; : 
i : and methods of treatment, including the use : 
Gifted Children Have Speech Needs? by Verna ; ; Wor 
i eV ee . ‘ zg of ultrasonic waves. The explanation of treat- ; 
Breinholt; Rehabilitation of Speech for Chil- ; , : St 
c ; : ment with ultra sonic waves is very interesting, 
dren with Cerebral Palsy by Agnes M. Frye; —F: 7 : St 
in: ; : ; ert = ; If the radiation is carried out successfully the 
The Effectiveness of Instructional Films on ‘ : : a: ce 
; ; pie. attacks of vertigo will be completely eliminated, 
Lip Reading by E. L. Lowell, G. Taaffe, and ; : ; (F 
k F with the possible exception of a few attacks 
G. Rushford; Better Speech Clubs in Speech : i 
at ; ; in the first weeks after the treatment. The A 
Therapy by J. W. Howard; Personality Char- i : . 
a : hearing remains unchanged, or may be slightly defe 
acteristics and the Speech Therapist by C. ae : 
: ; 3 ; i : better, and the ringing often becomes less in- cho 
Wedberg; Speech Correction in California by , an . 
: : tinge. 7 tense or even disappears completely. The re- chil 
J. J. Thompson; Communication Problems in ; er | 
a . ’ sults in the limited number of cases so far 4, 3 
Counseling by C. D. Nelson; About Books See : : : : 
‘ : : f 2 treated in Presbyterian Hospital in New York I 
(Voice and Articulation by Charles Van Riper , Gr van : ee ‘ - 
: : ; ; are quite promising. The main difficulty in the esis 
and John V. Irwin; For Speech Sake by Ruth : eal 
E ; , ultra sonic treatment seems to be the delivery to 
*. Jones are reviewed). io 
J ) of a sufficient amount of ultra sound to the tar’ 
. i ; : vestibular nerve endings. Ho 
Moorr, Witsur E. “A Study of the Blood ; ers 
> i : > by ; > fi res ; ar cle io ’ the 
Chemistry of Stutterers under Two Hypnotic If the final results bear out expectations 
+ *.s ‘ ” . , rez » Niere’ ; > . 3 rg n 
Conditions,” Speech Monographs, Volume  ‘''¢atment of Meniere's disease with ultra = 
| es ae rj y replace ; se other surgica 
26, Number 1 (March, 1959), 64-68. will not only repl ace the present other urg 
methods, but will also be used in many cases 
Previous biochemical studies of stutterers  ;,, which medical treatment with all its short: . 
have reported both the presence and absence comings now seems the only possibility. 
of statistically significant differences between ] 
stutterers and non-stutterers. In these studies, Jackson, RutH M., Editor, “Speech and a | 
A . rT os ~ hae a sal . ~ Vol- 
the blood samples were taken apparently with- ing Therapy Corner,” Western Speech, ‘ 
: » XD N rT (Winter, 1959), 42 ; 
out reference to the emotional state of the sub- ume XXIII, Number 1 (Winter, 1959), 4 in 
jects, the assumption being that no systematic The editor has solicited a number of brief co! 
bias in favor of or against stutterers or non- comments on stuttering. The contributors were cr 
stutterers was operative. asked to summarize recent research, to describe pu 
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new projects for therapy, to evaluate new 
publications or to outline new approaches for 
Four areas 


These were as follows: Stut- 


the therapist, parent or patient. 
were considered. 
tering and Listener Reaction, Disapproval and 
Stuttering, Consistency of Discipline and The 
Speech Pathologist and Psycho-therapy. 


MAWHINNEY, Ciara K. “To Isolate, or Not to 
Isolate in Speech Therapy,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Volume 25, Number 6 _ (February, 

1959), 247- 

Speech correction is a field of study which 
has found it necessary to analyze sounds phonet- 
ically and often make use of the isolation of 
sunds for therapy purposes. Phoneticians have 
revealed that sounds can be isolated and often, 
for articulatory cases, speech correction relies 
heavily on the analysis of sounds in its therapy 
plans. 

The transfer of corrected sounds in articula- 
tory speech problems is the real test of speech 
correction, but the question “To isolate or not 
to isolate,” must be answered in the affirmative. 
It is up to the speech correctionist to decide 
whether isolation is necessary for therapy pur- 
poses 
Woops, SisTER FRANCES JEROME and CARROw, 
SisteR MARY ArTHUR. “The Choice-Rejection 
Status of Defective Children,” Ex- 
Children, Volume 25, Number 6 


Spec ch 
ceptional 


February, 1959), 279. 


\ study of the social acceptance of speech- 
defective children was made by comparing the 
choice-rejection 


scores of g6 speech-defective 


children with their 1428 peers in grades 2, 3, 
j, and 5. 
In general, this study supports the hypoth- 
esis that the child with a speech defect tends 
to be less acceptable to his peers in the elemen- 
tary school than the non-speech-defective child. 
However, on the criterion of work the hypoth- 


esis is not confirmed 


EDUCATION 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—DISCUSSION 


UTTERBACK, WILLIAM E. “What Do You Say,” 
Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 7 
11, 30, 


(April, 1959), 


“The right to participate in informal talk 
iN private conversation and in committees and 
conferences is as much a part of our demo- 
cratic heritage as the right to speak from the 


public platform.” The author then proceeds 


to examine the attitudes and habits of a good 
conversationalist. He considers four attitudes 
as essential to good conversation, namely: (1) 
Interest in other people, (2) Courtesy, (3) 
Goodwill, and (4) Spirit of inquiry. For good 
conversational habits the following rules are 
suggested as worth cultivating: (1) Speak-up! 
(2) Don’t interrupt! (3) Be brief! (4) Follow 
the ball and (5) Speak carefully! 


RICHARDSON, PAuL C. “Developing Fundamental 
Speech Patterns,” The Volta Review, Vol. 61, 
No. 6 (June, 1959), 276-282, 


rhe author considers the findings and state- 
ments of Dorothea McCarthy of great im- 
portance for the teacher of the deaf in develop- 
ing fundamental speech patterns. The teacher 
should consider speech development in the deaf 
child as a “total process envolving a physiologi- 
cal, psychological and total organismical reac- 
tion.” 


Hewarp, Mr. and Mrs. Hitveary. “Oral Edu- 
cation Brings Success in College,” The Volta 
Review, Vol. 61, No. 6 (June, 1959), 284-287. 


The authors of this article tell the story 
of the education of their son Ross who suffered 
from congenital deafness. They describe the 
educational success- 
fully through college. The parents feel that 
the success of their son in this difficult learn- 
ing process was due to the guidance and help 
of family and friends. It was their determina- 


process which took him 


tion to have him live as normal a life as 
possible. No matter what the financial circum- 
stances are, this can be the background for 


every deaf child. 


DRAMATICS 


BAKek, Vircit. “Reading in Action Production 
of New Plays,” Players, Vol. 35, No. 5 (Febru- 
ary, 1959), 102-103. 


The author describes how the University of 
Arkansas’ department of drama is able to pro- 
duce six new plays a year in a course entitled 
of New Plays.” To accomplish 
this, a “Reading-in-Action” method of produc- 


“Production 


tion was devised. Scripts are used, plays are re- 
hearsed from twelve to twenty hours and re- 
hearsals are divided into four types: (a) block- 
ing, (b) projection, (c) business and (d) con- 
tinuity. 


Bower, SHARON A. “The Plague of the Slump,” 
Players, Vol. 35, No. 5 (February, 1959), 105- 
106. 
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Most every educational theatre in the coun- 
try is faced with the question, “What makes a 
workshop theatre work?” A healthy working 
attitude, projects and demonstrations in every 
phase of the theatre, a variety of theatre pro- 
ductions, and experimentation are suggested 
by the author as helpful ways in providing a 
flexible program. 


PAYNE, Darwin R. “An Inexpensive System for 
Shifting Scenery,” Players, Vol. 35, No. 4 
(January, 1959), 78. 


The problem of shifting scenery confronts 
the small theatre organization sooner or later. 
An inexpensive system is described by the 
author and should prove most useful to those 


connected with the technical theatre. 


RICHEY, Dorotuy. “Elizabethan Costumes,” 
Players, Vol. 35, No. 4 (January, 1959). 

A short and concentrated article outlines 
Men's Dress in the sixteenth century. Descrip- 
tions of the doublet, jerkin, nether stocks, 
sound hose, Venetians are some of the types 


of costumes described. 


Kase, Rosert C. “Student-Rate, not Cut-Rate,” 


Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 7 (April, 1959), 
10, 31. 


The author describes theatre activity in 
Delaware and how by mid season seven New 
York plays had been attended by more than 
a thousand high school and college students. 
They were able to see excellent professional 
productions at reduced rates through the Dela- 
ware Student Rate Theatre Ticket Project. It 
is the success of this project which the writer 
explains in detail. 


Orr, Paut F. “Honor Societies at the College 


Level,” Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 7 (April, 
1959), 12. 


The purpose of this article is to acquaint 
students entering college and interested in 
dramatics of the major honor societies in the 
college theatre. The writer presents a_ brief 
background of five major societies—The Na- 
tional Collegiate Players, Theta Alpha Phi, 
Alpha Psi Omega, Zeta Phi Eta and Phi Beta. 


TRUMBO, CHARLES R. and POLLYANN. “Direct- 
ing the Pageant,” Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 

7 (April, 1959), 14. 

The responsibilities and duties of a Pageant 
Director are discussed by the authors. Casting, 
supervising the Episode Directors, scheduling 
rehearsals, coordinating music and the entire 


action of the pageant with the Musical Director 
are some of the responsibilities. In short he js 
the supreme authority and must visualize the 
pageant as a whole. 


DUSENBURY, DELWIN B. “The Musical Play: Part 


II,” Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 7 (April, 
1959) 20-21. 


Since the twenties the names of Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein have doni- 
nated the scene as creators of the music] 
play. As Rodgers has said, he desired to create 
a musical play, “where music has emotion a 
well as rhythm, where lyrics become poetry, 
where design has artistry, and where dancing 
has meaning and is not a succession of ham- 
mer blows on a wooden stage.”” The writer gives 
an account of their major successes. 


Waste, Rosert W. “Three Walls of Magic,” 
Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 8 (May, 1959), 
11, 30. 


Four of the most outstanding 1950 graduates 
from New York’s American Academy of Dramat- 
ic Arts attempt to answer three basic ques- 
ings on acting, namely: (1) What makes a good 
actor? (2) Does a natural-born Thespian need 
training in technique? and (3) How does a be- 
ginning player prepare himself for an acting 
career? 


JOHNSON, RicHARD C. “Planning for a Better 
Theatre in a Better World,” Dramatics, Vol. 
XXX, No. 8 (May, 1959), 14-15. 


The author outlines the program which will 
be presented at the National Children’s The 
City, Indiana. 
Prominent speakers, new techniques in produc 
tion, seminars in acting and directing, round 
table discussions on childrens theatre are in- 
cluded in the program. The conference will be 
concerned in providing “a more meaningful 
theatre experience for future Thespians and for 
children everywhere in the world.” 


atre Conference at Michigan 


DuseENBURY, DeLwin B. “Maturity: 1940 to the 
Present,” Dramatics, Vol. XXX, No. 8 (May, 
1959), 20-21. 


The writer examines the American Musical 
Theatre from the early 40’s to the present. In 
addition to the familiar names already estab- 
musicians and 
writers are discussed in this final chapter. The 
author feels that “possibly more brilliant chap- 
ters remain to be written in the history of the 
American 


lished, a new generation of 


musical—still, America’s musical 
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comedy—and musical serious—has become in- 
deed a vital, challenging, and mature form of 
theatrical art.” 


TruMBO, CHARLES R., and POLLYANN. “The 
Night of the Pageant,” Dramatics, Vol. XXX, 
No. 8 (May, 


1959), 22-23. 


Final instructions on staging a pageant are 
given in this concluding article. The specific 
duties and responsibilities of the Business Man- 
ager and the Make Up Committee are out- 
with 


lined together several general pointers 


for the Pageant Director and Episode Directors. 


DucAN, JouN T., Canfield, Curtis F., Hartke, 
Gilbert V., O.P. “Theatre: The History, The 
Literature, The Criticism,” Drama-Critique, 


Vol. II, No. 1 (February 1959), 5-17. 


Those who did not attend the 1958 AETA 
Convention in Chicago now have the oppor- 
tunity to read the papers presented by the 
authors listed above. The theme of the Con- 
vention was “Theatre: The Source, The Path, 
The Vision” and the three papers represented 
a different aspect of this theme. 


VALENCY, MAuRICcE. “Japanese Theatre: The 
New and the Old,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2 (February, 1959), 14-17 


The author presents an interesting account 
of theatre production in Japan. He describes 
the New offered first to 
Japanese about fifty 
Shingeki or “New Play” 


Drama which was 


audiences years ago. 
imitates Western pro- 
duction methods with great care; makes a break 
with traditional Japanese theatre. As a result 
it is neither Japanese nor Western and seems 
Western Standards. 
In conclusion the No and the Kabuki theatres 
are described emphasis on 
the latter. A brief background on the actors 
training, the musical - back- 
ground, its popular appeal and brilliance of 


amateurish according to 


with particular 


playwrights, the 


presentation brings the article to a conclusion. 


HANSER, RICHARD. “Lincoln Loved 
Theatre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 2 


1959), 63-64. 


a Show, 
(February, 


“No other President in our history has had 
such a keen and continuing interest in actors 


and acting.” This statement made by the au- 


thor refers to Abraham Lincoln. In a short 
but human article the reader discovers another 
interesting facet of Lincoln which should be 


of interest particularly to those in the theatre. 


WessTeR, Marcaret. “An Editorial—Going, Go- 
ing, Gone!” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 
4 (April, 1959), 12-13. 

Teachers of acting, whether in college or 
the professional school, might well take heed. 
[The author fears that the teaching of skills 
necessary for the actor, especially in period 
plays, is becoming a lost art. Concrete sugges- 
tions are made in order to promote a “salvage 
operation” in this area before it is too late. 


Bay, Howarp. “Scenic Design for the Musical 
Stage,” Theatre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 4 
(April, 1959), 56-59. 

The writer has been a prominent stage de- 
signer since the middle 1930's, having designed 
some of the outstanding musical hits on Broad- 
way. In this article, he outlines step by step 
the preparation that goes into a musical pro- 
duction. Musicals, according to the author, 
have received little attention from _ writers. 
This is perplexing “in as much as the musical 
production is America’s contribution to the- 
atrical form.” 


’ THOMSON, VirciL. “Music for Much Ado,” The- 


atre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 6 

14-19. 

The author commences his discussion regard- 
ing the musical background for Shakespeare's 
plays in general terms. His experience writing 
music for the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre's production of Much Ado About 
Nothing is then described. To the author the 
writing of music for this particular production 
was “an auditory extension of the scenery and 
costumes.” 


(June, 1959), 


Loney, G. M. “Where Classics Come to Life,” 
Theatre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 6 (June, 1959), 
66-68. 


At Epidaurus, one of the most famous of 
Greek Theatres, exciting productions of the 
Greek Classics are taking place each summer. 
In the opinion of two of the leaders of the 
National Theatre of Greece-Alexis Minotis 
and Katina Paxinou—the problem of produc- 
tion is not one of “reviving” the ancient Greek 
dramas but “to discover the best means for 
making the dramas powerful and moving for 
modern audiences.” 


Aver, JAcos H. “Shakespeare and Christopher 
Fry,” Educational Theatre Journal, Vol. XI, 
No. 2 (May, 1959), 85-98. 

The author's opening statement is to the 
effect that seeing a comedy of Christopher Fry’s 
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is to be reminded of Shakespeare. He attempts 
to find out why in this article. The immediate 
effects gained by the similarity and the ar- 
tistic purposes are also investigated. 


Arnott, Perer D. “The Lost Dimension of 
Greek Tragedy,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, Vol. XI, No. 2 (May, 1959), 99-102. 


['wo schools of thought regarding the per 
formance and appreciation of Greek tragedy 
are presented by the writer. The one stresses 
the need of a production for understanding 
Greek drama while the other believes that 
the dramatist wrote for the reading public. 
The author however feels that there is a middle 
path. He suggests “that the dramatist wrote 
both with performance and_ publication in 
mind.” 


RADIO—FILM—TELEVISION 


FIDLER, WILLIAM P. “Educational Television: 
A Faculty Point of View,” AAUP Bulletin, 
Vol. 45, No. 2 (June, 1959), 209-217. 


A thorough and illuminating study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of educational 
television is examined by the writer. The arti. 
cle is based on “reports which have reached 
the author from many campuses- reports by 


supporters as well as skeptics.” 


\-V Coordinator. “Relationship of U. S, Uni. 
versities to Film Industry Now Matter of 
Concern,” Film World, Vol. 15, No 7 (July, 
1959), 310. 

The purpose of this article is to stress the 
concern that three prominent persons in the 
film industry have concerning the relationship 
of U. S. Universities to the industry. A closer 
tie between education and the amusement in- 
dustry, enlistment of universities in researck 
projects, and having film production and art 
equal in curriculum importance with major 
subjects are being advocated by Dore Shary, 


Nathan Zucker and Eric Johnston respectively, 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


COMMUNICATING EFFECTIVELY. 
scope films. go minutes. Sound. Black and 
White. Available through the Office of Visual 


Kine- 


Instruction, Extension Division, State Uni- 
yersity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. Not for 


sale. Rental: $4.50. 


“Yoice in Communication.” Lecturer: Dr. Har- 
old Shiffler. 


Professor Harold Shiffler of the Iowa faculty 
presents this lecture as part of a series of kine- 
scopes on Communicating Effectively. Pro- 
fessor Shiffler describes the processes of breath- 
ing, phonation, resonation, and articulation, dis- 
cusses desirable and undesirable aspects of 
pitch, intensity, time, and quality, and develops 
the thesis that voice should be used to com- 
municate ideas with a minimum of vocal dis- 
traction. 

The lecture is well organized and covers a 
great deal of material efficiently. Although vis- 
ual materials add little interest to the pres- 
entation, Professor Shiffier’s demonstration of 
vocal attributes and his use of examples add 
appeal to the lecture. 

[The wide scope and general treatment pre- 
clude the film’s utility in 


a voice improvement 
course except perhaps as an introductory lec- 
ture, but the film is useful as intended for dis- 
cussing vocal attributes of delivery in public 
speaking. The lecture is more appropriate for 
college than high school audiences. 
WAYNE E. 
University of Illinois 


BROCKRIEDE 


“Concepts ( 


{ Purpose” and “Basic Patterns of 


Organization” 


These two twenty-eight minute films were 
prepared as a part of a television series on 
Communicating Effectively. They are in black 
and white and are in the format of a professor 
lecturing, aided by use of visual aids. 

Viewers who are used to the smooth drawl 
of Marshall Dillon will quickly recognize the 
speakers presented as “non-professionals.” How- 
ever, the material presented is valid and im- 
portant. 


“Concepts of Purpose” presents Dr. John 
Gerber speaking to an unseen audience; he 
uses charts and an occasional student to illu- 
strate his points. The material covered in- 
cludes definition of purpose in speaking or 
writing, a summary of special possible pur- 
poses, problems in 
writing. 


purposeful speaking or 

“Patterns of Organization” presents Professor 
Harry Crosby who uses charts to illustrate his 
points. Speaking notes are visibly employed. 
The points presented are the need for organi- 
zation and possible patterns of organization 
(chronological, spacial, topical, logical); illustra- 
tive instances are cited for each pattern. 

The visual aids employed provide clarity 
more than interest value; the oral delivery of 
the speakers is direct and communicative but 
not as smooth as professional television per- 
formers and announcers. In summary, these 
films have merit for classroom use but will 
not be especially interesting to uninspired 
students. 

Kim) GIFFIN 
University of Kansas 


“Articulation and Pronunciation” 


The primary purpose of this film is to 
create an awareness of the common errors in 
articulation and pronunciation which prevent 
effective communication. Professor Shiffler pre- 
sents an illustrated and 


organized lecture to 1) create an awareness of 


exceptionally well 


the sounds used in oral communication, 2) in- 
dicate the common defects in articulation and 
pronunciation, and g) suggest ways to correct 
such errors, 

Charts and examples are used to illustrate 
the 42 most used sounds in the language. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity of being 
able to articulate these sounds with sufficient 
accuracy so that the speaker’s idea can be com- 
municated to the listener. 

The common defects in articulation dis- 
cussed are: inability to produce certain sounds, 
substitution, distortion, omission, and overar- 
ticulation. Pronunciation is defined with a 
flexible and adaptive standard. Common pro- 
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nunciation errors examined are: substitution 
of one sound for another, addition, omission, 
transposition, and overstress or misplaced 
accent. All of the above defects are carefully 
illustrated. 

The characteristics of good articulation and 
pronunciation are indicated, and specific sug- 
gestions are given to the student on how he 
can improve his communicative ability with 
respect to articulation and pronunciation. One 
wishes that Professor Shiffler had more time 
to elaborate the suggestions for improvement. 

The repeated emphasis upon articulation and 
pronunciation as “tools” the speaker uses to 
accomplish his basic objective, communication 
of ideas, puts the film in philosophic harmony 
with modern speech instruction. This film can 
be strongly recommended as a valuable visual 
aid to supplement a unit on articulation and 
pronunciation in a ‘basic speech course. 

STANLEY G. RIVES 
Illinois State Normal University 


“Evidence, The Foundation of Reasoning” 
“Processes of Reasoning” 


The first kinescope is a go minute filmed 
lecture by Professor Orville Hitchcock of the 
State University of Iowa. Sub-topics covered 
in the lecture are: the importance of supporting 
assertions, the difference between inductive and 
deductive reasoning, definition and _ classifica- 
tion of evidence, where to get evidence, how 
to test evidence and a general summary. 

The second is also a 30 minute filmed lecture 
by Professor Carl Dallinger of the State 
University of Iowa. Sub-topics covered in the 
lecture are: the steps in reasoning, inductive 
reasoning including specific instance, causual 
relationships, analogy and authority, and de- 
ductive reasoning including categorical state- 
ments, alternative statements and conditional 
statements. 

The sound and photography in both films 
are average. The treatment of content in both 
films is excellent. Despite the skill of both 
lecturers interest wandered in places because 
the shift from speaker to blackboard provides 
the only visual change for the viewer. 

Neither film is by itself detailed enough or 
long enough to constitute complete coverage 
of the content area. The greatest apparent use- 
fulness communication 
courses. A filmed lecture would assure equal 
presentations to all sections and these films 
would effectively serve as an overview or in- 
troduction to the speech or theme assignment 


would be in_ basic 


dealing with argumentation. The film would 

be useful in high school and could be used in 
college courses in argumentation. 

Don SIKKINK 

South Dakota State College 


“Advocacy, Its Basis and Forms” 
“Common Fallacies” 

Speaking in the Congress of the United 
States against a proposal made by James Madi- 
son, Fisher Ames took care to point out that 
it was the bill and not the man he was attack. 
ing when he said “. it is the measure, and 
not the man, that I oppose.” I likewise hope 
that the following remarks will be accepted in 
the same light. For I have just spent some 
time viewing and reviewing these two films, 
and I find I cannot say that which I had 
hoped to be able to say about them. 

These two films, “Advocacy: Its Basis and 
Forms” and “Common Fallacies,” are not, at 
least in my opinion, worthwhile films for use 
in the classroom, high school or college, I 
find myself of this opinion for a number of 
reasons not the least one being what seems to 
me to be the overall poor quality of the pro- 
duction of the films. This observation stems 
from the poor lighting, the fact that there is 
little use made of bodily action, the fact that 
the films seem to be lacking in originality and 
inspiration. There is nothing in either film, 
or at least so it seems to me, that any begin- 
ning instructor would not do as well or better. 
In other words, I found them dull and failing 
to do the first essential job of a visual aid, 
that of augmenting the classroom teaching, 
They are not, to put it bluntly, the profes 
sional job I had expected to see. 

Of the two films, “Advocacy: Its Basis and 
Forms” is the better. However, the lighting is 
poor, the instructor spends what seems like 
entirely too much time directly behind the 
podium just talking, and I had the distinct 
feeling too much was attempted for a thirty 
minute film. On the other hand, there are 
some good features in the film. Advocacy is 
clearly defined by excellent use of explanation 
with specific illustrations. However, it did not 
seem to me sufficient time was alotted for 
the demonstration by a girl and boy of the 
forms of advocacy with the result that the 
problem was not adequately explained by the 


girl in her opening speech. The boy, on the 
other hand, did a good job of clearly stating 
the points he wished to consider. My reaction 
to this particular film is that had more careful 
attention been given to such technical aspects 
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as lighting, had there been more action, had 
a bit more time been given to making the de- 
bate more complete and less hurried, this 
would have been a useful film for high school 
classes. 

The second film, “Common Fallacies,” baffles 
me as to why it was ever released. It is poorly 
photographed, poorly acted, and much of it 
is, at least to my way of thinking about a 
training film, in poor taste. The lighting has 
the same defects of the first film, insufficient 
and not properly placed. The instructor was 
either very nervous or ill-prepared. To make 
a poor film worse, it is devoid of good speak- 
ing. The instructor hisses all his sh sounds 
and mispronounces many words. To illustrate 
the latter claim, human being comes out 
human bean and Gal-i-le-6 is pronounced as 
Gal-i-l4-6. It is my opinion that the instructor 
is also guilty of some gross political prejudice 
(on matters with which I agree with him, inci- 
dently). My reaction was that the examples 
used were not selected wisely nor were they 
well presented. The result is that I feel the 
film could easily be considered controversial 
in parts where there is no need for controversy 
and where it should probably be avoided. My 
feeling is that the speaker was guilty of some 
of the verv fallacies on which he was lectur- 
ing, as for instance his unsupported assertion 
that Richard Nixon used shabby arguments. 
Assuming that the statement is true, I question 
the propriety of such an unsupported assertion 
about a prominent political figure in a train- 
ing film, especially one on common fallacies. 
If it is true as some speech authorities contend, 
that the public speaker wants to have a good 
knowledge of his audience before using con- 
troversial political or religious examples, it 
would seem to me that this would rule such 
examples out of any training film where it is 
impossible to have an audience analysis. I 
do not question the right of a professor to 
pick what he thinks are the best possible exam- 
ples to prove a point in class. I do question 
whether the examples used in this film are 
the best possible ones to use in a film where 
the speaker cannot answer audience questions. 

Therefore, because of the technical inade- 
quacies in filming these visual aids, and _ be- 
cause of the lack of originality in their produc- 
tion, and particularly because of the poor con- 
tent and delivery of the “Common Fallacies” 
film, I feel that I cannot recommend these 
films for use in the classroom. 

NiIcHOLAS M. CRIPE 
Butler University 


THE SPEECH INITIATION BABBLE REC- 
ORD. Children’s Music Center, 2858 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif., $2.25. 


Beginning speech sounds are presented in a 
stimulating manner, through simple rhythmic 
songs. The presentation follows the normal 
developmental sequence of sounds, and the 
songs are intended to strengthen the child’s use 
of these sounds. Familiar situations such as 
eating and playing with dolly provide familiar 
concepts for the child, and the sound stimula- 
tion offered is both meaningful and entertain- 
ing. Male and female voices are use to rep- 
resent different personalities; the clown holds 
interest for the child of three or four years of 
age, while the female voice, as the mother, 
appeals to the very young child. 

The record should provide a_ pleasurable 
listening experience for the young child, and 
the simple rhythms should provide parents 
with ideas for further stimulation of early 
speech development. 

Don WILSON 
Fresno (California) State College 


DIALOGUE: SPEAKING FOR _ ILLUSION. 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE, Program 
No. 6. g0 minutes. Sound. Black and White. 
NET Film Service. Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University. Rental $4.80. 


The playwright writes his plays to be acted 
and hopes that his dialogue will be delivered 
by actors aware of the full depth of meaning 
he intended. This is the introductory idea of 
the film. 

Dr. Williams, the narrator, speaks to the 
potential actors. His purpose is two-fold; first, 
to explain to the untrained actor the correct 
approach to understanding the dialogue of a 
role; second, to impress him with the import- 
ance of using all the tools of acting in the 
most effective way. 


Three forms of dialogue; straight dialogue, 
the set speech, and the soliloquy are illustrated 
by spot scenes from plays, chiefly Shakespeare’s. 
Next, one is shown that the playwright’s aim 
to make his dialogue rich in expressive speech 
motivates his purposeful use of both epigram 
and imagery. These too, are illustrated. 

After trying to interpret the lines of dialogue 
and learning the writer’s intention for using 
those carefully selected words, the actor is 
challenged to exercise his talents of delivery. 
The first talent is a well controlled voice. His 
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articulation, projection, and tempo are the 
other media to be seriously considered by the 
new actor 


rhe information given in this film should 
prove significant if shown to the Acting I 
classes and might be of value to the class in 
beginning playwriting. It could also be used 
effectively by advanced high school drainatic 
classes. The weakness is in the make up and 
the youthfulness of many of the characters in 
the scenes portrayed. “Cyrano” was young and 
lacked the strength of character which Rostand 
gave him. “Iago”, too was not convincing. In 
spite of this, the film merits showing in the 
suggested areas. 
OzA CUNNINGHAM 
Hammond (Indiana) High School 


CLOTH AND COLOR: COSTUMES FOR IL- 
LUSION. Art of the Theatre, Program No. 
8. 29 minutes. Sound. Black and White. NET 
Film Service. Aucio-visual Center, Indiana 

University. Rental: $4.80. 


Dallas Williams, director of the theatre at 
the University of Nebraska, points out that 
costume has always been a part of the life of 
an individual, but stage costume, necessarily, 
differs somewhat. Costuming, then, is an art 
and, as such, is influenced by the three elements 
of the fine arts: medium, subject, and form. 

The costumer does not strive to duplicate 
life in his costume design, but he does attempt 
to use a style comparatively accurate for the 
time of the play. The designer attempts to 
maintain in his costume design a unitv with 
the mood and atmosphere of the play while 
planning the costume to identify the characte1 
through line and color. The designer must be 
sure that the costume will project to an au- 
dience all that may be expected of it and still 
make it functional in relation to the confines 
of the stage setting. 

With the aid of a student designer, Mr. Wil- 
liams takes us through the steps for the de- 
velopment of a good costume: analysis of the 
individual character in a play; necessary actions 
to be performed by the character; a check with 
the technical staff so that there will be a har- 
mony of costume with the set, lighting, and 
makeup. With all of this information collected, 
the designer is then ready to develop the cos- 
tume design by following the general princi- 
ples of design: line, contrast, color, emphasis, 
and rhythm. In the final analysis, the costume 
is conditioned by the play and the needs of the 
character. 


This is an interesting film on costume de 
sign which is more general and informational 
than it is instructional. It could be used to ad- 
vantage in a high school or college drama class. 

DONALD W. HANSELL 
Ben Davis, High School 


SPOTS AND FLOODS: LIGHTS FOR ILLU- 
SION. Art of the Theatre, Program No. 11. 
NET Film Service. 28 minutes. Sound. Black 
and White. Available through Audio-Visual 
Center. Indiana University. Rental: $4.80, 


Vhis film is part of a series of films on “The 
Art of the Theatre” prepared by the University 
of Nebraska. Narrated by Dr. Dallas S. Wil- 
liams, head of the University of Nebraska The- 
atre, the film is designed to show the effect 
of light upon the stage. 

Dr. Williams starts with a brief summary of 
the history of stage lighting, then launches into 
the heart of the film which illustrates the basic 
requirements and the controllable properties of 
ights. The basic requirements of lighting are: 
1) selective visibility; 2) revelation of form; 8) 
scenic composition; and 4) creation of mood, 
Ihe controllable properties are intensity and 
color. To illustrate each of these points the 
effect of light changes is shown either on the 
set and actors of a University Theatre produc- 
tion of The Tempest, or upon the human face. 

Dr. Williams next shows an assortment of 
various types of stage lighting equipment and 
a control board. 

Che final portion of the film follows the pro- 
cedures of a young light designer as he plots 
the lights for The Tempest. 

This is a very interesting film, but its value 
as an educational tool for the lighting student 
is in doubt. Dr. Williams’ narration is clear 
and easy to follow. The illustrations of the 
effect of light on the face are quite effective; 
unfortunately some of the illustrations using 
the stage set are not easy to see. That portion 
of the film on stage lighting equipment is done 
so rapidly that the viewer with little or no 
knowledge of the medium would gain little 
value from it. 

Ihe film is designed primarily to show the 
effect of light on the stage—not how these 
effects are achieved. The film might be used 
as an introduction to a course in stage lighting, 
or better yet, as a program for a community 
theatre meeting—but beyond this it would not 
be recommended. 

NAncY Boyp SOWDER 
La Porte, Indiana 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Ordean G. Ness, Editor 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, INSTITUTES, AND 
WORKSHOPS 


The Sixth Annual English Language Insti- 
tute was held at the University of Florida dur- 
ing July and August, under the direction of 
Cc. K. Thomas. Because of the absence of 
Cubans, the enrollment was somewhat smaller 
than in previous years. The Institute staff con- 
sisted of Jane Harder, Gresdna Galloway, Mary 


Jeannette Taylor, and John Algeo. 





The Continuation Center of the State Uni 
versity of Iowa sponsored three special con 
ferences this past summer in which speech was 
a vital consideration. In a_ conference on 
Speech and Pulpit Speaking for the Lutheran 
ministers of the state, Carl A. Dallinger, Or- 
ville Hitchcock, Robert L. Gregg, and Harrold 
Shifter of the University’s Speech and Dramatic 
Art Department all participated. Professors 
Hitchcock and Dallinger were on the staff of 
the Workshop in Communication for Home 
Economics Teachers. Donald Dedmon and Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock appeared at the Conference 
for Managers of Unemployment Offices. 


Sixty-six high school students from Iowa and 


several other states and twenty-two high school 
teachers attended the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Workshop in Speech and Dramatic Art at the 
State University of Iowa from June 22 through 
July 17. Hugh F. Seabury, Professor of Speech 
Education, was advisor in charge of the Work- 
shop. James Clancy, Robert Gregg, Paul Hein- 
berg, and Willard Welsh supervised activities 
in the various areas. Radio and TV _ produc- 
tions, dramatic art productions, discussions and 
debates on the NUEA question for 1959-1960, 
and participation in various related speaking 
events formed the major portions of the 
Workshop program. 

The Summer Speech Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was held on July g and 
had as its theme “Speech Education—Today 
and Tomorrow.” Participants were John Wray 


Young, Director, Shreveport Little Theater, 


and President, AETA; William Harley, Man- 
ager, WHA-TV, the University of Wisconsin, 
and President, NAEB; Magdalene Kramer, of 
Columbia University; Grant Fairbanks, Di- 
rector, Speech Research Laboratory, University 
of Illinois; Kenneth O. Johnson, Executive 
Secretary, ASHA; Donald K. Smith, of the 
University of Minnesota and President, Cen- 
tral States Speech Association; and Robert C. 
Bilger, the University of Michigan. In addi- 
tion to these, John E. Dietrich, SAA President, 
delivered the luncheon address entitled “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” 


In order to acquaint students with various 
areas of research in speech, the University of 
Michigan offered a series of colloquia during 
the past summer session. Participants and their 
subjects included: Gordon E. Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Aims and Procedures in Re- 
search”; Eugene Bahn, Wayne State University, 
“Opportunities for Research in Oral Interpre- 
Wilbur E. Moore, Central Michigan 
University, ‘““The Contribution of Speech Re- 
habilitation to Language and Thought”; Stan- 


tation”; 


ley E. Seashore, University of Michigan, “Com- 
munications in Formal Organizations”; Ryland 
Crary, University of Pittsburgh, “Latest Trends 
and Hubert C. Heff- 
ner, Indiana University, “Why 


in Television Research”; 
Research in 
rheatre and Drama?” 


CURRICULA AND FACILITIES ADDITIONS 


A newly formed Orange County State Col- 
lege, at Fullerton, California, has opened its 
doors for the first time this fall in rented 
quarters. Within the next three years it will 
have completed a building program on a 295- 
acre campus to meet the needs of 15,000 stu- 
dents. According to the state survey, this 
school is probably to become the largest of 
the California state colleges with a potential 
enrollment of 935,000. Seth A. Fessenden has 
resigned his position as Director of Educational 
Research for Toastmasters International to be- 
come Professor of Speech and Department 
Head at the new college. 
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The English Language Program for Foreign 
Students is being offered in the Division of 
Communication at the University of Southern 
California as of this fall. Headed by Dr. Cyn- 
thia Larry, the to offer 


accelerated training in writing, speaking, listen- 


course is designed 


ing and reading for foreign students who in- 
tend to pursue university studies. The course 


features intensive use of tape recorders and 


of the English Language Laboratory. 





On July 1, 
Louisiana State University moved into a new 
wing 


the Department of Speech at 


which includes seminar rooms, class- 


rooms, a listening laboratory, and radio and 


television studios. 





For a number of years the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan has in- 
vited speech educators to the campus to talk 
with pedagogy students and other people in- 
terested in the teaching of speech. Meeting in- 
formally with the guest, students get insights 
into high school and college problems of 
teaching speech. Guests this past summer were 
Eugene Bahn, Wayne State University, Her- 
bert L. Curry, Central Michigan University, 
Catherine Furbee, Saginaw Public Schools, B. 
Earl Sloan, Cody High School of Detroit, and 


James N. Holm, Kent State University. 





Six new graduate level courses in radio and 
Television have been added to the curriculum 
at the University of Nebraska: 
and Society, Broadcast Programming, Broad- 
cast Drama, Direction, Advanced 
Television Production, and Practicum in Tele- 
vision Broadcasting. 


Broadcasting 


Broadcast 





Ground breaking for a new building to 
house the Speech Department of Oberlin Col- 
lege took place on July 8. Current plans call 
for its completion in time for the second 
semester of this year. The new structure is an 
addition to the present theatre, the Sophrenia 


Brooks Hall Auditorium, constructed in 


1952. 
The addition will contain classrooms, seminar 
rooms, clinic rooms, radio studios, and ex- 
perimental theatre, and additional dressing 


rooms. The new theater, designed for con- 


ventional or arena staging will seat 75 to 100 
in contrast to the present auditorium with its 
capacity for 500. The entire structure will be 


air conditioned. 


FORENSICS 


After a preferential poll of directors of 
forensics of American colleges and universities, 
the Committee on Intercollegiate Discussion 
and Debate has announced the following na- 
tional debate proposition and discussion ques- 
tion for 1959-60: 

Debate: “Resolved: That Congress should be 
given the power to reverse decisions of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Discussion: “What should be the role of gov. 
ernment in regulating organized labor?” 

The Committee appends no qualifications or 
definitions to the announced proposition or 
question; any “official” interpretations by the 
Committee are forbidden. 

Directors of forensics who will be in attend- 
ance at the SAA Convention in Washington, 
bn a: 


attend the open meeting of the Committee, 


in December, are cordially invited to 





from the 
Forensic Standardized 
debate ballots, in triplitate, may be obtained 


Two items are now available 


American Association. 
for $3.00 per hundred, postpaid. A “Code for 


Conducting Oratory Contests,” 


approved by 


the AFA, is available for five cents a copy. 


Single copies of either item will be sent free 


of charge. Address inquiries to Robert 0. 
Weiss, Secretary-Treasurer, American Forensic 
Association, DePauw University, Greencastle, 


Indiana. 

The third annual Western Forensic Institute 
at the University of Southern California drew 
thirty students from twenty-five high schools 
this past summer. Directed by Dr. James H. 
McBath, the staff Grace 
Walsh of Eau Claire State Col- 
lege, Milton Dobkin of Humboldt State Col- 
lege, and Leland Roloff of Glendale Hoover 
High School. 


included Professor 


(Wisconsin) 





At The American University, activities of 
the year will include a high school dramatics 
and forensics November 7, 4 
high school forensics tournament in May, 
and the West Point District VII qualifying 


tournament March 17-19. 


workshop on 





The Ninth Annual High School Speech 


Festival will be held on the campus of St. 
Cloud State College (Minnesota) on November 
1g. Events will include extemporaneous manu- 
script reading, impromptu speaking, and ex- 
temporaneous speaking. 
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IN THE CLINICS 


[The Sixth Annual Speech and Hearing Con- 
ference was held at the University of Florida 
Guest speaker and consultant 
Mildred Berry of Rockford Col- 


June g tO 11. 
was Professor 
lege. 


A workshop in remedial speech and hearing, 
designed especially for classroom teachers and 
public school nurses, was held at Purdue Uni- 
under the direction of 


versity during June, 


Dr. Betty Ann Wilson. 


ON STAGE 


it the University of Southern California: 
The sixth annual Theatre Workshop for High 
School Students last summer was directed by 
guest professor Harold Salisbury of Los Angeles 
City College. The Workshop 
the production of six one-act plays, including 


Moment of 


culminated in 


the Lewis John Carlino original, 
Glass. 


Dark 


Session 


The world premiere of Harvest was 


presented as the Summer full-length 
play. Directed by Herbert Stahl and written by 
Mr. Carlino, the play is based on the Zapata 
uprising in Mexico. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein's Carousel will open the winter season, 
inder the direction of Professor John Blanken- 
chip. 


{4t The 


season includes: 


{merican University: The 1959-60 
Hellman’s The Little Foxes, 
28-31; Goldoni’s The Mistress of the 


Inn, December 2-5; 


October 
Euripides’ The Trojan 
Kao-Tong-Kia’s The 
Williams’ The 


Women, January 
March 
Glass Menagerie, April 6-9. 


13-10; 
Lute Song, g-12; and 
At the University of Florida: Bus Stop, di- 
rected by John Kirk, was the summer presenta- 
tion of Florida Players. 

At The State University of Iowa: Last sum- 
mer’s program included: The Trial of Captain 
original play by Richard 

William Reardon; The 
Lope de Vega, and The 


John Brown, an 
Stockton, directed by 
Gardener’s Dog by 
Seventh Farce by Lope de Rueda, directed by 
James Clancy and produced as part of the 
Summer High School Workshop; and Tiger at 
the Gates by Jean 
Ronald Gee. 

Harold Shiffler was Arnold 
Gillette, in charge of settings, Margaret Hall, 


Giraudoux, directed by 


stage director, 
in charge of costumes, David Thayer, in charge 
of lighting, and Marcia Thayer, in charge of 
choreography for the premiere performance of 


Western Child, a new three-act opera by Philip 
Bezanson, libretto by Paul Engle. The produc- 
tion was presented as a feature of the Twenty- 
First Annual Fine Arts Festival of the Uni- 
versity. 

At Wayne State The 1959-60 
schedule includes: Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
Allegro, October 16-24; Wilde’s The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, November 13-21; Chek- 
hov’s The Three Sisters, December 11-19; Con- 
nelly’s The Green Pastures, February 12-20; 
Labiche and Martin’s A Trip Abroad, March 
18-26; and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, May 
0-14. 


University: 


At Concordia College (Moorhead, Minnesota): 
Williams’ The Corn is 
Green, Gogol’s The Inspector General, Ander- 
Eliot’s Murder in the 


The 1959-60 season: 
son’s Winterset, and 
Cathedral. 

At St. Cloud (Minnesota) State College: The 
1959-60 season: Our Town, November 12-14; 
Glass Menagerie, February 25-27; and Wonder- 
ful Town, April 29 to May 1. These produc- 
tions will be directed by Arthur Housman and 
Richard Baschky. 

At Cornell University: A year-long observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Cornell Dramatic Club culminated with 
the announcement of the initial award of the 
First President's Prize for outstanding and 
contributions to drama at Cornell. 


This prize was established by Mr. Julius Zieget, 


original 


first President of the Club, and now Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Philadelphia Museum. Mr. 
Zieget presented the new prize to Frederick 
M. Congdon for his direction of Under Milk 
Wood last April. Mr. Congdon received his 
M.A. at Cornell in September and is now di- 
rector of The Little Theatre, Corpus Christi, 


Texas. 


ON THE AIR 


Charles Callaci, formally assistant professor 
of educational radio and television for the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, has 
accepted the position of production supervisor 
for the closed-circuit television system of the 
School District in California. 
The project is the largest of its type on the 
west coast. 


Anaheim City 





Professor Sara Lowrey, of Furman University, 
will launch a program series, “How Do You 
Say It?” over WFBC-TV, Greenville, S. C., 
this fall. One of the Piedmont area’s initial 
efforts in television instruction, the program 
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will be beamed to thousands of pupils in all 
the sixth grades of Greenville County and to 
the public-at-large in the station’s four-state 
viewing area. Coordinated with the program, 
a course in “Speech for the Classroom Teacher” 
will be offered by the University. Classes will 
be given twice a week during the nine-month 
period and there will be one TV _ program 
each week. During the program, Miss Lowrey 
will actually teach a class of sixth grade pupils 
in the studio. She is also designing the pro- 
gram for adult listening, entertainment and 
profit. 

The NAEB held a seminar for its radio net 
work station managers on the University of 
Wisconsin campus August 18-21. Forty-five sta- 
tion operators from coast to coast attended. 


PROMOTIONS 
Victor P. Garwood, University of Southern 
California, to Professor. 

John 
California, to Associate Professor. 

Orland Lucie Bentley, Uni- 


versity of Hawaii, to Associate Professor. 


Blankenchip, University of Southern 


Lefforge and 


Morton Gordon, Valentine Larson, and Wes- 
ley Hervey, University of Hawaii, to Assistant 
Professor. 

Robert O. Weiss, 
Associate Professor. 


DePauw University, to 

James F. Elrod, DePauw University, to Assist- 
ant Professor. 

Sam M. Marks, Purdue University, to Pro- 
fessor. 

Keith S. Montgomery, Joseph G. Stockdale, 
Jr., and Betty Ann Wilson, Purdue University, 
to Associate Professor. 

N. Edd Miller, University of Michigan, to 
Professor. 

Henry R. Austin, University of Michigan, to 
Assistant Professor. 

Ernest Burgi and Joseph Baldwin, University 
of Nebraska, to Associate Professor. 

Howard Martin, University of Nebraska, to 
Assistant Professor. 

George A. McCalmon, Cornell University, to 
Professor. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


At Alabama Polyiechnic Institute: John W. 
Gray and Anne Torrans, instructors of speech. 

At The University: Mrs. 
Zalenka, to the theater staff. 


American Ionia 


At the University of Florida: Donald E, Wij. 
liams, assistant public addres 
Robert Keyworth, instructor in theater. 

At Northern Illinois Willard 
Welsh, associate professor, William W. Vilhauer, 
assistant professor, Lila Lewis, instructor, jp 
David Williams, associate 
professor, Harold Chastain, instructor, in the 
speech correction area. 

At Eastern 
Buck, assistant professor of speech. 

At Monmouth College: 
of speech. 


professor in 


University: 


the theater area; 


Illinois University: Steven ¥. 


John Lama, instructor 


At the National College of Education, Evans. 
ton: Robert R. Kidder. 
At Olivet College (Kankakee, Ill.): Athel Y., 


McCombs, chairman of the speech department, 


At Purdue University: Ronald F. Reid and 


Henry E. Spuehler, assistant 


speech; Robert R. 


professors of 
Boren, Robert A. Cowan, 
and Phillip K. Tompkins, instructors of speech, 

4t the State University of Iowa: Philip A. 
Benson, assistant professor, James Gousseff and 
Davis Thayer, instructors, in the dramatic arts 
area; John Kuiper, instructor, in 
Glynn Wickham, of Bristol 
land, 


television; 
University, Eng- 
Visiting professor of drama; Douglas 
Ehninger, of the University of Florida, visiting 
professor of public address; Peter Arnott, of 
the Department of Classics, SUI, visiting di- 
rector of drama. 

At Morningside College: Fred W. Lee, assist- 
ant professor of speech. 


At Louisiana State University: S. Leroy 
Harms, assistant professor of speech. 
At Louisiana State University, New Orleans 


Branch: Alban Varnado. 
At Southwestern Louisiana Institute: Joseph 
Mele. 
At Francis T. 
La): Carroll Fox. 
At Detroit Institute of Technology: Mitchell 
Burkowsky. 
At Wayne State University: 


Nic hols Colle re Thibodaux, 


Clyde Vinson, 


assistant professor in interpretative reading; 
Jack Warfield, assistant professor in  radio- 
television. 

At Concordia College (Moorhead, Minn,): 


Dale Miller, in theater. 

At St. Cloud (Minn.) State College: Donald 
Dedmon, assistant professor of speech, and 
director of discussion and debate. 

At Mississippi Southern College: Dave Berk- 
man, instructor of speech. 

At the University of Nebraska: William R. 


Morgan, assistant professor, in area of theater; 
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Herbert Carson, instructor, in area of speech 
education. 

At Trenton (N.J.) State College: Norman 
Heap. 

At Cornell University: Edmund C. Nuttall, 
assistant professor, in speech pathology and 
therapy. 

At Pfeiffer 
Charles Parker. 
At the University of Pittsburgh: Kalman A. 
Burnim, assistant professor of speech. 

At Middle Tennessee State College (Mur- 


freesboro): J. Clifton Trible, assistant professor 


College 


(Misenheimer, N. C.): 


of speech and director of debate. 

At Arlington (Texas) State College: Jackson 
Davis. 

At the University of Houston; Grady Jackson 
Gravlee. 

At Texas Christian University: Richard Dout- 
hit. 

At the Virginia: Benjamin 
Mehrling, instructor of speech. 


University of 


PERSONALS 


From the Arkansas State Teachers College 


(Conway } Professor Leona Scott attended 


Northwestern University this past summer. 
From the University of Southern California: 
Visiting lecturers for the 1959 Summer Session 
were Dr. Carroll Arnold of Cornell University 
and Dr. Charlotte Wells of the University of 
Missouri Dr. William 


this fall as director of the Speech and Hearing 


Perkins returned 


Clinic after teaching during the summer at the 
University of Missouri 

From the University of Florida: Douglas 
Ehninger is on leave during the first semester 
to teach at the State University of Iowa. He 
was a visiting professor at Stephen F. Austin 
College, Texas, during the summer session 
Roy Tew taught at the University of Alabama 
during the summer session and was a speaker 
at a conference on speech education at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

From the University of Hawaii: Professor 
Joseph F. Smith of Hawaii and Professor Ross 
Scanlan of City College of New York will ex- 
change teaching posts for 


Hayakawa will be 


1940-60 ... «.5.. 4 
visiting professor for the 
summer session, 1960 Lloyd R. Newcomer 
is on sabbatical leave for the fall semester and 
is visiting universities and colleges in the west 
and mid-west, observing curricula in speech 
for the classroom teacher. 


From Northern Illinois University (DeKalb): 


Dr. Louis Lerea has succeeded Dr. W. V. 


O'Connell as head of the Department of 
Speech. Dr. O'Connell has occupied this posi- 
tion for twenty-one years, but has requested to 
be relieved of administrative responsibilities to 
devote his time to teaching The Speech 
Correction staff celebrated its tenth anniversary 
this summer in directing the Speech and Hear- 
ing Center in cooperation with the University 
of Illinois Division of Services for Crippled 
Children The Departments of Speech, 
Music, and Art have moved into the new Fine 
Arts Building with facilities available to all 
departments, including studios, practice rooms, 
and technical theatre facilities. 


From DePauw University: Elizabeth J. Tur- 
nell has returned to DePauw from an exchange 
leave at Honolulu, Hawaii, where she has been 
teaching at the Kamehameha Schools. 


From Purdue University: Professor Earl R. 
Harlan spent the summer as Narrator for the 
outdoor historical drama “Unto These Hills,” 
at Cherokee, North Carolina. He also taught 
a class in oral interpretation to members of 
the cast Professor Keith S$. Montgomery 
was awarded a special summer fellowship by 
the Purdue Research Foundation to continue 
his study of the public speaking of leaders of 
Indiana, 1850-1950 During the summer 
Professor M. D. Steer, visited the important 
research and clinical laboratories of Europe. 
In August he attended the eleventh Congress 
of the International Association of Logopedics 
and Phoniatrics, held in London, England, 
where he presented a paper titled “Modern 
Instrumentation for Diagnosis, Therapy and 
Research.” 

From the State University of Iowa: Professor 
Orville Hitchcock is on leave for the fall ses- 
sion, for research and study 
liam Reardon, in 


. . . Professor Wil- 
charge of playwrighting 
following awards to 
University Frank 
Players Award; 
James Severns, Samuel French National Col- 
legiate Playwrighting Contest, first place; James 
Hatch, Charles Ritter, Frank Mosier, and 
Iheodis Shine, National Playwrighting Contest 
of the Presbyterian Players, first four places 
respectively; Norman Handlesman and Richard 
Stockton, Wartburg, Iowa, College Award in 
Playwrighting, first and second places respec- 
tively; and Richard Stockton, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, Little Theatre Playwrighting Contest, first 
place. 


courses, announces the 


members of the classes: 


Mosier, National Collegiate 


From Louisiana Siate University: Francine 


Merritt served as the guest critic at the Michi- 
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gan College Interpretation Festival last April, 
Marie K. 
Hochmuth, Professor of Speech at the Univer- 
lecturer at the 
Speech 


at Alvin College, Grand Rapids . 
sity of Illinois, was 
Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Education at LSU; she lectured on _ rhetoric 
and public address . . . Dr. C. M. Wise, ‘Profes- 


guest 
Conference on 


sor Emeritus, has received an appointment 
under the Smith-Mundt Foundation to teach 
English as a foreign language in five colleges 
in Hong Kong. During the summer Dr. Wise 
served as a visiting professor at the University 
of Denver, teaching courses in interpretation, 
phonetics, and linguistics. 

From the University of Michigan: Professor 
Wilbur E. Moore, Dean of Psycho-Educational 
Services and Head of the Speech and Drama 
Department at Central Michigan University, 
Harlan 


speech correction for the summer session, 


replaced Professor H. Bloomer in 
From Wayne State University: Dr. Eugene H. 


Bahn, on sabbatical leave this year, has 
accepted the Anatolia College, 
Thessaloniki, Greece . . . Professor Chloe Arm- 


strong, visiting lecturer from Baylor University, 


deanship of 


is acting in Dr. Bahn’s stead in the area of 
interpretative reading. 

From Concordia College (Moorhead, Minne- 
sota): Donald C. Spencer, director of the Con- 
cordia Theater, is on leave of absence to com- 
plete work on his doctorate at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

From the University of Nebraska: Professor 
Bruce Kendall has returned to his staff posi- 
tion as assistant professor in speech after a 
years leave of absence for graduate study at 
Dr. Charles 
Lown, technical director of University Theatre 
since 1956, has resigned to accept a similar 
position at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. His work during the 1959-60 academic 
year will be handled by Bernard Skalka .. . 


the University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Leroy Laase, chairman of the speech de- 
partment, has been elected President of the 
Nebraska Society for Crippled Children. He is 
also a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Society of Crippled Children and 
Adults, and a board member of the Easter Seal 
Research Foundation. 


From Cornell Univérsity: The Cornell Alum. 
ni Luncheon on Monday, December 28, a 
the SAA-AETA Convention in Washington wil] 
honor Everett Lee Hunt, who recently retired 
as Dean at Swarthmore College. Mack Easton 
and Herbert A. Wichelns will speak at the 
luncheon, A special section meeting honoring 
Dean Hunt follows the Cornell Luncheon as q 
regular part of the convention program 
George A. McCalmon, director of the theater, 
served as director of The Golden Crucible, an 
outdoor historical drama presented in Pitts. 
September 5. The 
play, written by Kermit Hunter, was a feature 


burgh, June 27 through 
of Pittsburgh’s bicentennial anniversary 
Jack E. Douglas, of the University of Oklahoma, 
served as visiting professor of speech during 
the summer session Forrest D. Tucker has 
been advanced to Director of Forensics at Cor. 
nell for this academic year. He replaces Donald 
E. Williams who resigned to join the faculty 
of the University of Florida. 

From Oberlin College: Professor Charley A. 
Leistner who was on sabbatical during the 
second semester of last year has returned this 
fall. He was engaged in research at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, studying the 
opened Alben Barkley Papers. 

From the University of Pittsburgh: Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Newman gave a course of lectures in 
August on propaganda analysis and _ political 
persuasion at Knox College, Spaldings, Jamaica, 
British West Indies . . . Dr. Betty Jane Me 
Williams visited England in August, investigat- 
ing work done there in cleft palate speech ... 
The Speech Clinic has been given an additional 
grant of $27,400 by the United Cerebral Palsy 


recently 


Association of the Pittsburgh area. The proceds 


of the grant are to be used for research and 
for the training of teachers of the speech and 
hearing handicapped . . . Dr. John Ulrich has 
been appointed Assistant Dean of the Division 
of Humanities; he continues to teach speech 
courses . . . During the spring semester Profes- 
sor William S. Tacey served as consultant to 
Duquesne Light Company and Latrobe Steel 
. . . Dr. George H. Shames, associate director 
of the speech clinic, was in England during 
August, on a travel grant from the University’s 
Cultural and Educational Exchange Program. 
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and Robert Leighton Scales. Rev. by Don- 
ald H. Ecroyd. 260. 

Argumentation and Debating. William Trufant 
Foster. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 260. 

Art of the Dramatist, The. J}. B. Priestley. Rev. 
by Andrew J. Kochman. 65. 

Audiology: Principles and Practice. Hayes A. 
Newby. Rev. by T. Earle Johnson. 338. 


Basic Experiences in Speech. Wayne N. Thomp- 
son and Seth A. Fessenden. Rev. by Clay- 
ton C. Campbell. 176. 

Basic Priniciples of Speech. Lew Sarett, William 
Trufant Foster, and Alma Johnson Sarett. 
Rev. by Wayne C. Eubank. 70. 

Brief Project Text for Public Speaking. Clark 
S. Carlile. Rev. by Merrill T, Baker. 179. 

British Drama. Allardyce Nicoll. Rev. by W. 
J. Friederich. 66. 

Choral Reading for Worship and Inspiration; 
Choral Readings from the Bible; Choral 
Readings for Fun and Recreation; Choral 
Readings for Junior W orship and Inspira- 
tion; Great Bible Stories for the Verse 
Speaking Choir. Helen A. Brown and 
Harry J. Heltman. Rev. by Sara Lowrey. 
180. 

Choral Speaking Is Fun. Letitia Raubicheck. 
Rev. by Julia C. Piquette. 66. 

Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively. 
Roy Ivan Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and 
Lloyd A. Garrison. Rev. by Charles L. 
Balcer. 71. 

Creative Discussion. Rupert L. 
George L. Hinds. Rev. by 
Smith. 345. 

Creative Dramatics: An Art for 
Geraldine Brain Siks. Rev. by 
Elfenbein. 65. 

Curriculum Guides. Michigan Speech Associa- 
ation. Rev. by Rose B. Johnson. 263. 


Effective Speaking. A. E. Phillips. Rev. by 
Franklin H. Knower. 261. 

Effective Speech Notebook. Robert T. Oliver, 
Virgil Anderson, T. Earle Johnson, Earl 
W. Wells, and Agnes Allardyce. Rev. by 
Franklin H. Knower. 261. 

Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays. A. C., 
Cawley. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 338. 

Evolution of the Speech Apparatus. E. Lloyd 
DuBrul. Rev. by Malcolm H. Hast and 
John W. Black. 240. 

Fundamentals of Speech. Elton Abernathy. 
Rev. by James H. Jackson. 343. 

Fundamentals of Speech, The. Charles Henry 
Woolbert. Rev. by Franklin H. Knower. 
261. 

Guide to Effective Public Speaking, A. Law- 
rence Mouat. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 
338. 

Guide to Play Selection. Committee on Playlist 
of the N.C.T.E. Rev. by Donald H. 
Ecroyd. 176. 

Handbook for ‘Beginning Debaters. David W. 
Shepard and Paul H. Cashman. Rev. by 
Ivan L. Rehn. 177. 

Handbook for the Amateur Theatre, A. Peter 
Cotes. Rev. by Charles Munro Getchell. 
178. 


Cortright and 
William 5S. 


Children. 
Josef A. 
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How to Hold a Better Meeting. Frank Snell. 
Rev. by Milton J. Wiksell. 262. 

How to Write Television Comedy. Irving Settel. 
Rev. by Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 68. 
Improvement of Voice and Diction. Jon Eisen- 

son. Rev. by Iline Fife. 66. 

Improving Children’s Speech. Jack W. Birch 
and Jack Matthews with assistance of Ern- 
est Burgi. Rev. by Loretta G. Brown. 262. 

Inexpensive or Free Materials Useful for Teach- 
ing Speech. Florence M. Santiago. Rev. by 
Donald H. Ecroyd. 176. 

Introduction to Research in Speech, An. J. 
Jeffery Auer. Rev. by Halbert E. Gulley. 
34!. 

Introduction to the Phonetics of 
English, An. Charles Kenneth 
Rev. by Klonda Lynn. 67. 

Law for the Public Speaker. George P. Rice, 
Jr. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 64. 

Log-Cabin Campaign, The. Robert Gray Gun- 
derson. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 175. 

Manual for Beginning Debating, A. Douglas R. 
Sherman. Rev. by Ivan L. Rehn. 177. 

Modern Theatre Lighting. Wayne Bowman. 
Rev. by Charles Munro Getchell. 342. 

New View of Congreve’s Way of the World, A. 

Paul and Miriam Mueschke. Rev. by 

Donald H. Ecroyd. 3938. 

Interpretation Workbook. 

Hill and Joseph A. Wigley. 

Bales. 180. 

Plays for Players and a Guide to Play Produc- 
tion. Verne E. Powers. Rev. by Charles 
Munro Getchell. 178. 

Playwright’s Art, The. Roger M. Busfield, 
Jr. Rev. by Joseph Baldwin. 176. 

Power of Effective Speech, The. Augusta I. 
Barrick. Rev. by Halbert S. Greaves. 342. 

Primer for Playgoers, A. Edward A. Wright. 
Rev. by Donald O. Buell. 176. 

Principles of Argumentation, The. George 
Pierce Baker. Rev. by Donald H. Ecroyd. 
260. 

Principles of Public Speaking. Raymond G. 
Smith. Rev. by James Albert Tracy. 73. 

Projects in Oral Interpretation. Gladys E. 
Lynch and Harold C. Crain. Rev. by G. 
Allan Yoeman. 340. 

Public Speaking. James A. Winans. 
Donald H. Ecroyd. 261. 


American 
Thomas. 


Oral Frederic W. 


Rev. by Allen 


Rev. by 


Representative American Speeches: 1957-1958. 
A. Craig Baird. Rev. by Donald H. 
Ecroyd. 175 


) 75+ 

Selected Readings in Current Problems. Harry 
P. Kerr. Rev. by Donald Ecroyd. 175. 

Series of Sixteen Booklets, A. National I-Spy 
Ranger Association. Rev. by Clara B. 
Weir. 265. 

Shakespeare’s Stage. Alois M. Nagler. 
Orville K. Larson. 344. 

Speaking For Results. Ralph A. Micken. Rev. 
by Crannel Tolliver. 72. 

Speech in the Pulpit. P. E. Sangster. 
Donald H. Ecroyd. 176. 

Stage Scenery and Lighting. Samuel Selden and 
Hunton D. Sellman. Rev. by Orville K. 
Larson. 343. 

Teaching of Speaking and Listening in the 
Elementary School, The. Wilbert Pronovost 
with Louise Kingman. Rev. by James D. 
White. 264. 


Rev. by 


Rev. by 


\ 


PEACHER 


Television Plays for Writers. A. S. Burack, 
Rev. by Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 69. 
Theatre Arts Publications in the United States 
1947-1952. Compiled and Ed. by William 
W. Melnitz. Rev. by O. G. Brockett. 39. 

Theatre in U. S. A. 1668 to 1957. Barnard 
Hewitt. Rev. by Orville K. Larson. 344, 

Voice and Articulation. Charles Van Riper and 
John V. Irwin. Rev. by William H, 
Perkins. 69. 

World’s Great Speeches, The. Lewis Copeland 
and Lawrence Lamm. Rev. by Donald H, 
Ecroyd. 175. 

Your Speech Reveals Your Personality. Domi- 
nick A. Barbara. Rev. by Frederick G, 
Alexander. 72. 


FILMS 
Adjustment to Communication. 
M. Powell. 273. 
Advocacy, Its Basis and Forms. Common Feal- 
lacies. Rev. by Nicholas M. Cripe. 354. 
Argumentative Situation, The. Rev. by M. 
Harold Mikle. 275. 
Articulation and Pronunciation. 
ley G. Rives. 353. 
Cerano De Bergerac. Rev. 
81. 
Cloth and Color: Costumes for Illusion. Rev. 
by Donald W. Hansell. 356. 
Concepts of Purpose and Basic Patterns of 
Organization. Rev. by Kim Giffin. 353. 
Dialogue: Speaking for Illusion. The Art of the 
Theatre. Rev. by Oza Cunningham. 357. 
Discussion, Its Basis and Forms. Rev. by 
Howard Holladay. 275. 
evidence, The Foundation of Reasoning. Proc- 
esses of Reasoning. Rev. by Don Sikkink, 


Rev. by Victor 


Rev. by Stan- 


by Michael Dubetz, 


354- 
Framework of Ideas. Rev. by Benson S. Alle- 
man. 274. 


Fundamentals of Acoustics. Rev. by Wayne 
Thurman. 82. 

How to Read Poetry. Rev. by L. LaMont 
Okey. 187. 

Ideas in Communication. Rev. by Benson §. 


Alleman. 273. 

Obstructions to Critical Listening and Reading. 
Rev. by Charles Taylor. 274. 

Scenery Construction Filmstrips. Rev. by J. 
Alan Hammack. 80. 

Speech Preparation. Rev. by Jon Hopkins. 


273. 

Spots and Floods: Lights for Illusion. Rev. by 
by Nancy Boyd Sowder. 356. 

State University of Iowa Communications Skills 
Kinescopes, The. Rev. by Victor M: Powell. 


273. 

Story Telling: Can You Tell It In Order? Rev. 
by Charles Grant. 187. 

Television in Your Community. Rev. by Charles 
Grant. 187. 

Voice in Communication. Rev. by 
Brockriede. 353. 

You and Your Voice. Rev. by J. M. Muchmore, 
187. 


Wayne E. 


THE FORUM 
Looking Back!! Karl F. Robinson. 63. 
Revised Constitution. October 1959. 325. 
Results of Election of Officers. 336. 
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o 7 : examples of advanced programs of study 
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meal MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
omi- 
ick. & 52% graduate quarter hours without thesis 
45 graduate quarter hours with thesis 
major concentrations cognate areas 
Victor Discussion and Public Address Communication Methodology 
Speech and Hearing Disorders Psychology 
n Fal. Communication Methodology Theatre Arts 
854. Oral Interpretation Radio and TV 
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aust DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 
- majors minors cognate areas 
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Proc: Mass Media...................--.-----M ethodology English Literature 
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- ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE 
Alle- 
4 29th Annual General and College Meeting .................... February 11, 12, and 13 
ayne 
29th Annual High School Meeting .................-.-.-cccsece---sesessees February 19 and 20 
iMont 
a’ 1960 SUMMER SESSION 
plies 8th Workshop for Directors of Foremsics ........................:-:s0s0ees+ June 27-July 29 
25th Summer High School Tsrstitete onc ccsccccvcciccccccccscssscescsectecssensy June 27-July 29 
by J. 14th Summer Laboratory in Interpersonal Communication ....June 20-Aug. 19 
pkins. 13th Summer Workshop in Basic Communication .................... June 20-July 23 
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— winter quarter summer session 
— January 4-March 18, 1960 June 19-August 18, 1960 
ae spring quarter autumn quarter 
harles March 28-June 10, 1960 September 20-December 10, 1960 
ie E. 
for further information write: 
ore, . 
" ELWOOD MURRAY, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, Box A 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


























We Fon in Welcoming You to... \ J 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December 28-30, 1959 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, New York 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Chicago, Illinois 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TTEACHERS COLLEGE 


New York, New York 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C. 


DREW UNIVERSITY 


‘Madison, New Jersey 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 

















THE 1959 SPEECH AND THEATRE CONVENTION 


GEORGETOWN. UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Virginia 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE 


Farmville, Virginia 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park, Maryland 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Geneseo, New York 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














POTOMAC UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
St. Mary’s City, Maryland 


SULLINS COLLEGE 


Bristol, Virginia 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Annapolis, Maryland 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


WASHINGTON MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


Takoma Park, Maryland 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 


Westminster, Maryland 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


























MASTER RECORDINGS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Alpha Records, Albums I and II 
If you want your students to gain a__ them to these four 12” 3344 RPM 
truer understanding and appreci- records. Here are 87 selections of 
lyric, narrative, and Shakespearean 
dramatic poetry, magnificently in- 
terpreted by famous poets, actors 
and articulation ... then introduce and critics. 


SPEECH FOR ALL Revisea by Edward E. Markert 


Do your students mumble their well as clearly, and to become bet- 
words, stammer and flush with em- ter Jisteners as well as better speak- 


barassment r use too much slan ° ° 
ee age he as: &* ers. A special chapter for dealing 
[his modern text, with its many 


humorous illustrations, encourages with speech handicaps is also in- 
students to speak intelligently as cluded. 





ation of the poet’s art ... to have 


examples of fine sensitive delivery 


For further information write to the sales office that serves your state 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















| Great Bible Stories for the Verse Speaking Choir 
| EDITED BY HELEN A. BROWN AND HARRY J. HELTMAN 


Chis book is ideal as an aid in the development of good speech and good 
speaking voices. The high poetic values of such stories as those of Creation, 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, the Fiery Furnace, Christmas, and Easter and 
the unsurpassed majesty of language in which the stories are told inspire 
readers to put forth their best efforts, and produce results that will stir the 
listeners. The selections can be used by adults or by children or by both 
together. Symbols indicate which parts should be taken by male or female 
voices, by high or low voices, which should be solo, duet, or unison. Paper 
bound. 64 pages, 6” x 9”. 1 to 4 copies, each, $1.00 
5 or more copies, each, .90 
Other volumes, prepared by the same editors 
and available at the same price, are: 


CHORAL READINGS FOR TEENAGE WORSHIP AND INSPIRATION 
CHORAL READINGS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP AND INSPIRATION 
CHORAL READINGS FOR WORSHIP AND INSPIRATION 

CHORAL READINGS FROM THE BIBLE 

CHORAL READINGS FOR FUN AND RECREATION 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


| TT 



































THE WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate curricula leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, or Bachelor 
of Science in Speech Correction and/or Audiology, and Graduate curricula 
leading to Master of Arts, or Master of Science (emphasis in Correction and 
Audiology) degrees. Basic and advanced courses and activities in Public 
Address, Radio and Television, Interpretation, Theater, Speech Correction 
and Audiology, and Speech Education. Programs in Speech Correction lead 
to A.S.H.A. basic certification in Correction and/or Audiology. 


A wealth of original source materials (diaries, speeches, etc.) for research 
studies in West Virginia Public Address is available to graduate students. 


Two six-weeks summer sessions. 
Graduate assistantships available. 


For full information write to: 
JAMEs H. HENNING, Chairman, Department of Speech 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 

















UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Education, Master of Arts 
Areas of Study: General Speech, Debate and Discussion, Rhetoric and Public Ad- 


dress, Interpretation and Theatre Arts, Speech Education, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


Faculty: 
Harlan Adams, M.A., Assistant Professor Howard Martin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Speech and Speech Correction of Radio and Television 
Joseph Baldwin, Ph.D., Associate Professor William Morgan, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
of Speech and Theatre Arts sor of Speech and Theatre Arts 
Ernest Burgi, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Donald Olson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Speech Pathology and Audiology of Public Speaking and Director of 
Herbert Carson, Ph.D., Instructor in Speech Forensics 
and Speech Education Bernard Skalka, M.A., Instructor in Speech 
Sara Cattle, M.A., Instructor in Speech and Technical Theatre 
and: Speech Correction Maxine Trauernicht, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
Lucile Cypreansen, Ph.D., Associate Pro- fessor in Speech and Speech Education 
fessor of Speech and Speech Correction John Wiley, Ph.D., Associate Professor in 
Robert Gillespie, M.A., Instructor in Speech Pathology and Director of Clinic 
Audiology in Extension Dallas Williams, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
Bruce Kendall, M.A., Assistant Professor sor of Theatre Arts and Director of 
of Speech and Debate University Theatre 


Leroy Laase, Ph.D., Professor of Speech and Chairman of Department 


Activities and Facilities: Recording and Listening Laboratories; Arena, Experi- 
mental and University Theatres; Intercollegiate Forensics; Speech and Hearing 
Clinic; Radio and Television Broadcasting. 

Graduate Assistantships: Available in Fundamentals of Oral Communication, 
Public Speaking and Debate, Theatre, Speech and Hearing Therapy, Radio and 
Television. 


For further information write to: Leroy T. Laase, Chairman 
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Smportant MCGRAW-HILL Bcoks 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH, Second Edition 


By A. Craic Batrp, State University of Iowa; and FRANKLIN H. KNower, 


The Ohio State University. New Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Speech. Ready in January. 


A revision of the authors’ abridgement of GENERAL SPEECH. Its purpose is to 
serve those courses in which a minimum of textbook study is assigned, and those 
courses in communication skills in which training in speech and in writing are 
combined or closely integrated. Emphasis is on speech fundamentals, rather than 
on public speaking. The authors’ approach is one of “social adaptation”: the aim 
is not merely to produce superior public speakers,” but to develop oral communi- 
cation as an agency in all normal social relations.” 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH 


By Harotp M. Kaptan, Southern Iilinois University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Speech. Ready in January. 











A basic theoretical text limited to a description of the structure and function of 
that part of the human body which is loosely referred to as the vocal mechanism. 
Physiologists and other speech workers will find the text suitable for reference. A 
minimum of applied material is introduced for illustration and motivation. Man- 
agement and therapy are avoided. The author treats the subjct from the viewpoint 
of the professional physiologist. 


PHONETICS: THEORY AND APPLICATION TO 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


By James A. CarreELL; and WittiaM R. Tirrany, both of the University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready in January. 


A text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap between 
the theoretical and practical approaches to speech improvement. The authors feel 
that in general speech improvement requires both speech practice and ear training. 
The text is designed to help the student do as much “ear training” as possible by 
himself. But it is not a book of spoon-fed knowledge. Throughout, the student is 
given appropriately organized facts about his spoken language so that his at- 
tention may be constantly drawn, in an analytical fashion, to the differences and 
similarities among different kinds of speech. 


Through both the text and the exercises, he is required to analyze, think about, 
and listen to his language, to the end that his own speech may improve. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions you need to enrich 
and vitalize teaching are listed, classified, and separately in- 
dexed by Title, Subject, and Source in the New, 1960 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Edited by WALTER A. WITTICH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


AVAILABLE FOR $5.75 ON 30 DAY APPROVAL 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. CSS RANDOLPH, WIS. 














The 


HANDBOOK OF 
BIOLINGUISTICS Series 


Part One, Section A. THE STRUCTURES AND PROCESSES OF EX- 
PRESSION. Relates the development of the speech of the individual to 
the individual’s biological development, from embryo to adult. By 
Meader and Muyskens. Published in 1950. On approval. 


Part Two. GENERAL SEMANTICS—A GUIDE TO BETTER LIV- 
ING. The structure, other factors, and processes involved in understand- 
ing, misunderstanding, and the lack of understanding—and what to do 
about it. By Meader and Muyskens. Published in 1959..On approval. 


Published by 
HERBERT C. WELLER, Sc.D. 


TOLEDO SPEECH CLINIC 


630 West Woodruff at Scottwood 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
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The Teaching of 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING 


In The Elementary School 
By Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University, 1959, 384 pp., $4.25 


Contains thirty-two illustrative lessons which correlate language arts 
instruction with the subjects taught in all grade levels from kinder- 
garten through grade six. These lessons illustrate also the use of subject 
matter materials in the teaching of oral reading, choral speaking, parlia- 
mentary procedure and dramatic activities. 


GROUP DISCUSSION PROCESSES 


By John Keltner, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 1957, 
373 pp., $4.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE SPEECH 


By Robert T. Oliver, Pennsylvania State University, Second Edition, 
1957, 466 pp., $5.00 


AMERICAN SPEECHES 


By W. M. Parrish, University of Illinois, Emeritus, and Marie Hoch- 
muth, University of Illinois, 1954, 518 pp., $4.75. 

From Jonathan Edwards to Franklin D. Roosevelt, this collection also 
contains an excellent analysis of Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address. 


TEACHING SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Karl F. Robinson, Northwestern University, Second Edition, 1954, 
488 pp., $4.25 


THE SPEAKING VOICE 


By Ruth B. Manser, New York University, and Leonard Finlan, Brook- 
lyn College, 1950, 450 pp., $4.25 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS Ill 


Edited for the Speech Association of America by Marie Hochmuth, 
University of Illinois; W. N. Brigance, Wabash College, and Donald 
Bryant, State University of Iowa, 1955, 554 pp., $7.00 

Articles on Historico-Rhetorical Criticism (Marie Hochmuth), Susan B. 
Anthony (Doris Twitchell), Thomas Hart Benton (Norman Mattis), 
William E. Borah (A. E. Whitehead), George William Curtis (Carroll 
Arnold), Clarence Darrow (Martin Maloney), Harry E. Fosdick (Robert 
D. Clark), Alexander Hamilton (Bower Aly), Lucius Q. C. Lamar 
(Dallas Dickey), Dwight L. Moody (Robert B. Huber), Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (Ernest Brandenburg and Waldo Braden), and Theodore 
Roosevelt (Richard Murphy). 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 























... JUST RELEASED! 
Three “HIT” musicals 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA, NEW GIRL IN TOWN and 
TOM SAWYER 
are now available in addition to our parade of outstanding Broadway 
successes for semi-professional and amateur production: 


THE BOY FRIEND BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA CALL ME MADAM 
DAMN YANKEES DIE FLEDERMAUS 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS AND DOLLS HAPPY HUNTING KISMET 
THE PAJAMA GAME WHERE’S CHARLEY? WISH YOU WERE HERE 


. . also soon to be released: 
WEST SIDE STORY 


for information and terms, contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE INCORPORATED 


119 West 57th Street New York 19, New York 











SPEAKING AMERICAN ENGLISH 


by GILBERT ALBERT SCHAYE 
A Phonetic Approach to Good Pronunciation 


Teachers of speech, students, and the general speaker will 
welcome this ingenious new text-workbook. The organs of 
speech are clearly illustrated as they are employed in pro- 
ducing the sounds actually used by the majority of educated 
Americans. Phonetic principles are described in detail in 
conjunction with numerous oral and written exercises. The 
flash-recall technique is adapted for the first time for use 
in speech training. 

Several unique devices employed in the format of the 
book will aid in teaching and learning: the corners of the 
pages may be flipped in succession, visualizing the speech 
articulators; the pages are perforated so that they may be 
torn out for lesson assignments; and the sheets are loose-leaf 
punched for standard notebooks. 

Mr. Schaye has used this material with marked success in 
his classes at Columbia, the University of Vermont, and 
New York University. $3.50 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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“HIDE AND SEEK” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 











ACTIVITIES KIT 





Ruth M. FitzSimons, Ed.D. 


Head Speech and Hearing Therapist 
Public Schools 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


by 


Albert T. Murphy, Ph.D. 


Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Speech and Hearing Center 
Boston University 





LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK is 
bound in sturdy board, 14”x 17”, with 
wire spiral binding to form an attractive 
easel for convenience in handling and 
carrying. It is designed for use with chil- 
dren from six to nine years. Its extension 


upward depends upon the individual 
child. 


The ten illustrations in LET’S PLAY 
HIDE AND SEEK are reproduced from 
original water colors by Ruth Beaton, a 
profession al artist. Mrs. Beaton’s work 
evokes a warm response in children as 
well as in adults. The simplicity and the 
realism of her arrangements never fail to 
delight her child audiences. 


These illustrations, on heavy colored 
paper, depict different situations of ap- 
peal and interest to children. They cover 
the practice sounds f, v, sh (f), th (3), 
l, s, z, r, th (6), ch. (tf), j (d3), with 
s and z combined on one illustration. 
Interspersed and “woven” into each large 
illustration are small pictures of words 
which begin with each of the practice 
sounds listed above. A total of 129 of 
these little pictures invite the children 
to play HIDE AND SEEK for, the 11 


practice sounds. 


For the child the picture search is an 
interest-provoking and satisfying vehicle 
for ear training under a meaningful, con- 
versational structure, offering the child 
immediate reward. The little pictures 


which are hiding are placed as integral 
parts of each large illustration. In keep- 
ing with the wide range of ability repre- 
sented among speech and hearing handi- 
capped children, some of the little pic- 
tures are placed in easy to find locations 
while others are placed in more difficult 
to locate placements, providing chal- 
lenge for children of different maturity 
levels. A set of symbols, representing the 
11 practice sounds, are provided. These 
symbols are for insertion in the window 
which appears on one of the pages of 


LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK. 


The Manual for LET’S PLAY HIDE 
AND SEEK contains 129 original rid- 
dles in rhyme to accompany that num- 
ber of little pictures which are located 
throughout the large illustrations in the 
easel. The riddles are simple, yet curi- 
ousity arousing, and their appeal is 
centered in the child’s world of fact, 
fancy, and facetiousness. The Manual 
includes instructions, descriptions, and 
word stimuli for each illustration. 


A workbook, GUESS WHATI, pre- 
sents 129 additional riddles and 129 pic- 
tures, utilizing the 11 practice sounds. 
The reading vocabularly used in the rid- 
dles is on a first grade reading level, and 
is controlled for meaning as well as for 
vocabularly which falls within the primer 
and first reader levels. 





LET’S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK, with Manual 
GUESS WHAT! (Workbook) ................. wnapienaniaiisdiihn sonatas lata sete 
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SPEAKING: A Course for Secondary Schools 
Correct Speaking, Adult Speaking, Effective Speaking, Planned Speaking 
FOUR SEPARATE TEXTS: $1.28 EACH 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Lousiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy 


Graduate Study in the following areas: audiology, debate, discussion, inter- 
pretation, linguistics, phonetics, public address, radio and television, speech 
correction, speech education, speech psy chology, speech science, and theatre. 





The spoken word ts a key to soctal progress and indeed to survival. 
Training in speech, therefore, 1s more urgent today than ever before. 
The need for spec iohiste di in the various areas of this field far exceeds the 


supply of qualified persons to fill it. 








Graduate Assistantships Available. 


Several members of the staff plan to attend The Speech and Theatre Con- 
vention in December in Washington, D. C. We will be most pleased to meet 
you personally and to discuss with you your educational problems. 


For Information Write: Waldo W. Braden, Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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A Valuable Book for a Speech Activities Course! 
TEACHER’S GUIDE TO STORYTELLING 


by 
Joseph Anthony Wagner, Ph.D. Robert W. Smith, Ph.D. 
Supervisor of Teacher Training: Speech Supervisor of Teacher Training: Speech 
Associate Professor Associate Professor 
Long Beach State College Long Beach State College 


As the name indicates) TEACHER’S GUIDE TO STORYTELLING is 
designed to assist teachers to tell stories more effectively. The authors have spared 
no effort to implement precept with example. The helpful suggestions related to 
the search for suitable material, its preparation, its presentation, and finally, to the 
follow-up after a story will make this new book valuable for use in teacher training 
courses. It is a “must” for all those who specifically have courses in storytelling. 
Elementary teachers will find daily use for it in their classrooms. 


Special steps have been taken to adapt this new book to the needs of the col- 
lege teaching situation. As a textbook it provides questions for discussion that 
will assist the professor to measure the capabilities of his students. Exercises are 
provided that require an application of the principles set forth in the pages that 
precede them. You will find questions for discussion and the exercises in each 
chapter. A comprehensive chapter on visual aids in storytelling will introduce 
prospective teachers to the techniques of handling flannel board stories, stick and 
hand puppets, and other objects capable of enhancing the told story. Detailed sug- 
gestions are also included that will facilitate teacher training in creative dramatics. 


Chapters in this book include: 
The Philosophy and Objectives of Storytelling 
Choosing the Story 
Preparing the Story 
Listening 
Presenting the Story 
The Child as the Storyteller 
Reading Stories Aloud 
Dramatizing the Story 


Visual Aids for Storytelling 


. Plus: Stories and Sources, Questions for Discussion and Exercises. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE TO STORYTELLING answers such questions as, 
“Where can I find good stories?”; “How will I know if the story will be ap- 
propriate?”; “How can I prevent forgetting the story?’’; “When and how should I 
show pictures?” The answers to these and many other questions await those who 
are faced with the responsibility of teaching others the beauty of good literature and 
who choose to do it through the happy medium of storytelling. 


The complete book of 163 pages sells for only $3.00. We'd like to have you 
examine a copy of it for 30 days’ free examination. Merely sign the enclosed card 
and drop it in the mail and your examination copy will be sent to you promptly. 





WM. C. BROWN COMP 


135 so. tocusr?T ° OUBUQUE, 0 


J PUBLISHERS 
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Teach this 





New, Simple Procedure for Decision-Making 


(Over 12,000 copies sold during first two years in print.) 


* Based on the fundamentals of problem solving. 


* In line with modern group-thinking processes. 


* NOT another attempt to simplify Robert’s Rules of 


Order 


* All summarized on four well-illustrated pages. 
* INEXPENSIVE—only $2 per dozen! 


Order : “Democratic Procedures for Group Decisions” by Roger M. Gray 
From: Leadership Aids Dept., Dupli-Print Services, Mansfield, Ohio 


Other titles also available at $2 per dozen include: “The Committee 

and Its Chairman at Work,” “The President and His Job,” “The Secretary 

and His Job,” “The Treasurer and His Job,” “Program Makes the Organi- 

zation.” (One each of the five briefs and “Democratic Procedures” CaN 
available in one pack of LEADERSHIP BRIEFS—$1 with order.) = 











FOUR NEW PLAYS 


Who To Blame - Antigone 
Pirate Ship - Golden Touch 


All excellently written by high 
school or college teachers. These 
four plays were selected by Para- 
mount as the best submitted by 
authors from all over the United 
States. 


Sample Script—$1.00 each. 
(All 4 Plays—$2.50) 


Our New 72 Page Catalog Will Be 
Sent Free to Schools or Organizations 
If Requested on Official Stationery 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


32 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 


(Please note new address.) 








Films-Filmstrips 


for Theatre Arts Instruction 
* * * 


History & Literature-9 filmstrips 
Scenery Construction-7 filmstrips 
Lighting-3 filmstrips 
Costume-2 filmstrips 


* * * 


16mm Sound Film for Rental 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s 


Yesterday's Actors 


Styles of acting from Shakespeare’s 
day to the present. 30 min. $7.50 


*x* * * 


Send for illustrated brochure ST-119 


COMMA 
Box 62 West Covina, Calif. 
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LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MULTI-PURPOSE POLYGRAPH RECORDER 





One Insirument for many applications 
As a research unit if provides flexibility before unknown 


Each recording channel removable and replaceable by any 
of the following: skin temperature, galvanic skin resistance, 
blood pressure-pulse, respiration, tremor, and impulsor. 


POLYGRAPH APPLICATION (5) Biological laboratory 
(6) Human engineering 


(1) Research polygraph nnn 

(2) Demonstration polygraph (7) Neurological studies 

(3) Deceptograph (8) Group behavior studies 
(4) Speech therapy work (9) Multi-pen activity studies 


Request our complete instrument catalogue 


LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Box 393 
LAFAYETTE INDIANA 
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A REEL 
ANSWER... | STRICTLY SPEAKING 





A new 16mm film, “Speech Preparation,” developed 
by C-B Educational Films, answers the request 

by teachers of speech, public speaking, language 
arts, oral English and communication skills, for an 
effective visual aid to complement their overall 
speech program. 


The basic steps to speech preparation are presented 
by the film, applying them to contemporary 

material so that they will be clear and practical 

for the speech student. 


A Teacher Discussion Guide is included. It contains 
reproductions of the many charts used in the film. 


For a FREE preview print of this new film, for your personal 
review and evaluation, write to the address below. 





Order now, even if you wish delivery later. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 











PURDUE PLAYSHOP SELECTED READINGS 
THEATRE SECTION 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH IN CURRENT PROBLEMS 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY A SOURCEBOOK OF 


IDEAS FOR SPEECHES 


2 THEATRES iene 


* THE LOEB Harry P. Kerr 
(5 Major Productions) Harvard University 


* THE EXPERIMENTAL 








(10 Full-length Classic Thirteen speeches and two essays 
and Original Scripts) chosen for their ability to stimulate 
student thinking on problems re- 


Undergraduate and - 
Graduate Curricule lated to segregation, freedom of ex- 


pression, and higher education. 
GRADUATE APPOINTMENTS 


($1700-$2500) 108 pages $1.00 
Write: 
P Examination copies free on 
ROSS D. SMITH, Director request. Write: Selected 
Purdue Playshop Readings, 98 Forest Street, 
Memorial Center Arlington 74, Massachusetts. 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 
EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 








The name BARNES & NOBLE has long been synonymous with edu- 
cational books—both paperbacks and scholarly publications. The follow- 
ing titles on the B&N publishing list are of particular interest to 
teachers in the field of communication, either as teaching aids or for the 
professional library. 


SPEECH: A Handbook of Voice Training, Diction and Public Speaking 


By Dorothy Mulgrave with chapters by Wilbur Gilman and 
Wilbert Pronovost 

Written to serve both as a textbook and as a general supplement that can be used 
with more specialized textbooks. Surveys practically the entire field of speech, and 
because of its succinctness and highly organized format it includes a wider range 
of speech information than that found in the average textbook. “It is a most 
comprehensive distillation of the best thought on the subject in all its phases.”— 
Letitia Raubicheck, Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New 
York City. 270 pp. Paperback, $1.50 


EVERYDAY SPEECH: How to Say What You Mean 
By Bess Sondel 


A simple, lively presentation of everyday speech problems with methods of improv- 
ing and developing techniques in conversation, speech making, pronunciation, etc. 
Each page is cleverly illustrated by Cissie Liebschutz to give graphic reinforcement 
to the author’s ideas. “This sensible ‘how to’ treatment of oral communication can 
hardly be recommended too highly. . . . It should be in every teacher’s library.”— 
Peabody Journal of Education. 189 pp. Paperback, $1.00 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
By Henning Nelms 


Here, in a single volume, every phase of the fascinating subject of play production 
is presented. The author’s easy-to-understand, down-to-earth explanations (empha- 
sized and elaborated with many illustrations) cover such aspects of play production 
as scenery, lighting, costumes, make-up, the fine points of acting and directing, 


speech, pacing and timing, etc. “Will interest anyone who . . . wants to know how 
the wheels go round, but should be of special value as a guide for amateur theatrical 
groups.”—College English. 301 pp. Paperback, $1.95; Cloth, $4.00 


THE CLUB MEMBER’S HANDBOOK 
By Lucy R. Milligan and Harold V. Milligan 


A complete and practical manual which touches every phase of club life. Subjects 
covered include: organizing clubs, constitutions and by-laws, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, duties and qualifications of officers, managing finances, keeping minutes, 
arranging programs, public speaking, etc. “. . . practical, readable, straightforward, 
and covers the ground thoroughly.”—Bulletin of the N. Y. Adult Education Council. 


300 pp. Paperback, $1.75 


Free Examination copies available for instructors 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Publisher & Bookseller since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 
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This is the tenth in a series of brief biographical sketches designed 
to acquaint the reader with the background and experience of 
Department of Speech faculty members. 


GEorRGE L. Lewis 


Associate Professor of 
Speech and Education 
B.A., M.A., Brigham Young University 
Ph.D., University of Denver 





George L. Lewis has been associated with the Ohio State University’s Speech 
Department faculty since 1956. He currently holds the rank of Associate 
Professor, and is chairman of the Committee on Graduate Work in the 
College of Education. 


Professor Lewis came to Ohio State from Brigham Young University. During 
his stay at Brigham Young University, he developed an extensive community- 
university Children’s Theatre for Provo, Utah and served as its director fot 
eight years. 


Professor Lewis’ interests in the fields of Speech & Education are wide- 
spread. For seven years he served as a member of the N.U.E.A. committee for 
the selection of the national debate topic and was Executive Secretary of 
N.U.E.A. Debate Materials for Utah from 1950-1956. He was a founding 
member of the American National Theatre Academy. He has served as 
Speech Facilities Consultant to two high school districts in the state of 
Ohio. 


Dr. Lewis’ special field of interest is in Children’s Theatre and Creative 
Dramatics. He is the author of two bibliographies in the field: Theatre and 
Creative Dramatics,” Educational Theatre Journal, May, 1955, and with 
Ann Burkart, “Creative Dramatics, A Bibliography,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, October, 1959. He has published extensively in Players Magazine. 
Dr. Lewis is a member of the Ohio Teachers’ Association and serves as 
chairman of its Creative Dramatics Section. He has served as a member of 
its Governing Board and is currently chairman of the Bibliography Com- 
mittee of the National Children’s Theatre Conference. He is a member of 
both the Speech Association of America and the American Educational 
Theatre Association. 











Ché\ Ohio State University 


department of speech 
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ce of 

announces a 
| NEW, COMPLETELY REVISED AND RE-RECORDED 
’ EDITION OF THE 


SPEECHPHONE SERIES 


by 
HAZEL P. BROWN, M.A. 





— The SPEECHPHONE METHOD, consists of three graded courses in 
> albums containing three 12 inch, Columbia recorded LP discs. It offers 

TEACHERS and other PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE, AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN-BORN STUDENTS an ideal aid in speech improvement for 


Juring 


unity. classroom or private instruction. The phrases and sentences of the accompa- 
or for nying text. AMERICAN SPEECH SOUNDS and RHYTHM are phonetic- 
ally transcribed. 
wide- 
tee for 
ary of 
—— Phonetic Consultant 
a DOROTHY MULGRAVE 
Professor of Education, New York University 
eative 
‘= The fourth of the series, the SPOKEN WORD LIST, in- 
ented troduced here for THE FIRST TIME, consists of 3,000 
razine, words, the pronunciations of which are the consensus of those 
res a given first by four of the leading college dictionaries. This 
re course is also Columbia recorded on three 12 inch LP discs. 
Com 
ber of 
tional : 
Phonetic and Word List Consultant 
EVELYN KONIGSBERG, M.A. 
Principal, Washington Irving High School 
For further information regarding Write to: 
Y American Speech Sounds & Rhythm » ICR CORPORATION 
and 
, 281 State St. 
Speechphone Spoken List New London, Connecticut 
1 Text book edition available for classroom use. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH 
AND | 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS | 


Se 


COURSES OFFERED IN: 


Public Address and Rhetoric 
. 
Speech Correction and Audiology 
. 
Theatre 
. 
Radio and Television 


Speech Education 





Graduate and Undergraduate 
degree programs. 


“ACTIVITIES a 


Debate Council 





. 
Speakers Bureau 


ee 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 
HRS University Theatre ae 
Radio Workshop 
Weekly Television Discussions 


and Dramatics Series 
(WHYY) 


a 


Television Workshop 





i Graduate Assistantships 
t available 


ADDRESS: Chairman, Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


'_ TEMPLE / 
| UNIVERSITY | 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


sag 













SAN JOSE 
4 STATE COLLEGE 


, 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: 


Harold C. Crain, Head 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 











REMINDER... 


1960 DIRECTORY 
INFORMATION 
FORMS 


should be returned 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Don’t run the risk of being 
incompletely listed. Return your 
slip now 


To: Owen Peterson, 
Executive Secretary 
Speech Association of America 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


If for any reason you have not received 
a Directory slip, write to the 
above address. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


A Graduate Program which Combines 


@ Intensive Study and Research with 





® Practical Experience in Teaching and in 


®@ Clinical, Forensic, or Theatre Programs 


Degrees: M.S. and Ph.D. 


Discussion and Public Address 
Areas of Speech and Hearing Therapy 
Concentration: Speech Science and Audiology 
Theatre: Directing, Technical Production, Criticism, 
Playwriting. 


Communications in Business and Industry 
Psychology of Speech and Speech Education 


An Outstanding Including Recognized Experts in each Area of Study. 


F l © A regular faculty of 20, assisted by over 40 graduate 
acu ty: assistants, fellows, and instructors. ; 


‘ © A new theatre, considered by critics as the best and most 
Exceptional completely equipped in the country. 


Physical Facilities: ® A new Clinic and Laboratory facility, completed in 1959, 
with modern acoustic treatment and fine instrumentation. 


®A modern library building, just completed, with im- 
proved accessibility to stacks and special facilities for use of 
microfilm and audio visual materials. 


® A new office and classroom building with excellent fa- 
cilities. 
® The new Memorial Center Building, with specially de- 


signed rooms for conference and discussion, and excellent 
auditorium facilities. 


ea ® Supervised teaching—70 sections of the beginning course. 
Opportunities Ba rie 3 : 
Ss ® Clinical practice in speech pathology and audiology with 
for Practical college students, public school children, and adults. 
Experience: ® Theatre season of five major and ten or more experi- 


mental productions. 


® Forensic programs of 25 intercollegiate and intramural 
events. 


Housing in Modern, Moderately priced Quarters 
for both single and married students. 


Financial Aid: 
Appointments as Teaching or Clinical Assistants and Instructors, Research Fel- 
lows, and Free Tuition Scholarships are available for 45 well qualified appli- 
cants, about one-third each year. 

For Information: 


write to Alan H. Monroe, Chairman, Department of Speech, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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National 


Convention 


December 28-30 
1959 


Speech Association 
of America 


American Educational 
Theatre Association 


and related 
organizations 


STATLER HILTON 
HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 





Department of 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Graduate Programs in: 
¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
¢ PUBLIC ADDRESS 


¢ SPEECH TRAINING AND 
PHONETICS 


Spring Term: Feb. 6-June 13 
Summer Session: June 27-Aug. 6 


Address inquiries concerning admission. 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 











BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


‘Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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ly MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


| Department of Speech 





) 

Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
3 * Speech Pathology and Audiology 
= 
® Rhetoric and Public Address 
ton 
| ® Theatre and Interpretation 
— * Radio-Television-Film 

® Speech Education 
y leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
- Graduate Assistantships available. 
ca- 
dio 
ind For complete information, write: 
John E. Dietrich, Head 

5 Department of Speech 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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STUDY IN BOSTON 


Broadcasting 
English 
Speech Pathology 


Audiology Langua ge 
combined 
Speech Education with 


Psychology 
Theatre Arts 

Social Science 
Music 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH founded 1890 


AND D 
egree programs 
DRAMATIC ART and specialized study in 


Speech and the Communication Arts 


M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in DRAMATIC ARTS 


RHETORIC 

SPEECH CORRECTION TELEVISION 

INTERPRETATION 

RADIO & TELEVISION RADIO BROADCASTING 

THEATRE SPEECH 
Instructorships (part-time) with op- MOTION PICTURES 


portunity for advanced study toward 


Ph.D. now available for 1960-61. Full professional facilities 


in all departments 
Write Donovan Rhynsburger 


Chairman, Department of Speech and For information write the Registrar 
Dramatic Art 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


* Speech Correction and Audiology 
* Oral Interpretation 
* Speech Science 
* Public Address 
* Television 
* Pedagogy 
* Theater 
* Radio 
Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 

Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 


Trueblood Auditorium-T heater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959-60 1960 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 8 - June 11 June 20-August 13 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December I, 
1959 and February 15, 1960 for the 1960-1961 academic year. 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 
* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group 
Communication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Tele- 
vision, and Film; Speech Education; Communicative Dis- 
orders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre; Speech and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station 
WNUR; closed-circuit television studios; Readers ‘Theatre 
and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 





* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 





For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 























